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FOREWORD 


NOUGH PROGRESS was made in rural education between 1920 and 1930 
BE to warrant considerable optimism with reference to the program in the 

years immediately ahead. In several states larger and more efficient 
units of administration had been set up, financial support of rural schools had 
been improved thru the revision of state equalization and tax laws, rural school 
terms had been lengthened, more regular attendance had been brought about 
thru the extension of transportation facilities, obsolete rural school buildings 
were being replaced with modern well-equipped buildings, and, most important 
of all, new and vital programs were being introduced and carried out by 
teachers better qualified for their work. A note of hope and promise was 
sounded, therefore, in the Research Division’s study of rural education which 
appeared in 1931 under the title, “The Outlook for Rural Education.” 


Since 1930, however, ten hard years of depression, drought, and general 
adversity have claimed their toll. How has rural education fared during this 
period ? What improvement has been made in spite of adversity? What prom- 
ises that seemed bright ten years ago lie as yet unfulfilled? It is to questions 
such as these that the present issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN is addressed. 
Thru an examination of trends during the decade now closing, it seeks to point 
the way both to areas of potential growth and to problems that are now 


especially acute. 


This bulletin should prove helpful to anyone responsible for leadership in 
rural education, particularly to rural superintendents, supervisors, teachers, and 
members of boards of education. It is appropriate for study in teachers college 
classes, not only by those who are preparing to work in rural schools but also 
by urban teachers who need acquaintance with professional problems that lie 
beyond the corporate limits of their respective communities. The bulletin will 
achieve its purpose only to the extent that each reader strives, to the utmost 
limits of his opportunities and responsibilities, to translate it into vigorous 


action on behalf of rural schools. 


Witarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


This bulletin is concerned with recent trends 
in rural education. It seeks to answer questions 
such as: How have rural schools fared during 
the ten depression years just passed? In what 
areas has progress been checked or thwarted 
entirely? Do some areas reflect actual or im- 


pending retrogression ? What phases of the pro- 
gram have shown commendable improvement ? 


What next steps are suggested in rural educa- 
tion in the light of prevailing trends? 

The study deals with the period 1930 to 
1940 and considers the direction of change and 
present status of both elementary and second- 
ary rural schools. The term “rural school”’ is 
used in this report to refer to any school located 
either in the open country or in any hamlet or 
village of less than 2500 inhabitants. 


Sources of Data 


To obtain the basic data summarized in this 
bulletin a questionnaire was submitted to all 
county superintendents of schools and to the 


FIGURE I. NUMBER AND PERCENT 


corresponding official in towns, unions, pat 
rural districts. The replies, 
30 
all such districts, are described below. 

In addition to the questionnaire data, supple 
were 


ishes, and other 


which represent approximately percent of 


mentary facts and related information 


drawn from other sources, usually from cur- 
rent publications but occasionally from unpub- 
lished data. The review of legislative trends in 
particular, which forms one part of Section III 
of this report, was derived entirely from sources 
other than the questionnaire. Footnote citations 
thruout the bulletin indicate the sources used. 


The Questionnaire Replies 


Reports on the rural schools in their respec- 
tive counties, towns, unions, and parishes were 
received from 1050 superintendents. The num- 
ber and percent coming from each geographic 
region in the United States are shown in Fig- 
ure I. The smallest number of replies came 
from the Pacific states but the smallest percent 


OF REPLIES FROM RURAL SUPER- 


INTENDENTS IN EACH REGION 
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221 replies 
: 41 percent 
Pacific States 
53 replies 
38 percent 


Southwestern States ¥ 
102 replies 
27 percent 





Northeastern States 
231 replies 
34 percent 


164 replies 
17 percent 
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from the Southeastern states. The largest num- 
ber of replies came from the Middle states; the 
largest percent, from the adjoining Northwest- 
ern region. 

A majority of the tables in the bulletin are 
derived from these reports. The fact that the 
number of replies shown in a given table 
usually is less than 1050 is due to omissions 
with respect to single items. Some questions, 
for example, were answered by 1000 or more 
of the respondents; others, by only 900 or 
fewer. Each table indicates the number of re- 
plies on the item or items involved—not the 
total number of questionnaires returned. 

Superintendents who cooperated in the study 
were asked to report only on the rural schools 
in their respective counties and districts, even 
tho there were some urban schools within their 
districts and perhaps under their jurisdiction. 
As implied in an earlier paragraph the distinc- 
tion which they were asked to follow was that 
their report should be based on all schools 
located in the open country and in villages and 
small cities below 2500 in population. That 
their replies pertain to schools truly rural in 
character is assured not only by the foregoing 
limitation but by the further fact that the dis- 


tricts represented are made up very largely of 
rural territory. As Table 1 shows, 93 percent 


of the replies came from districts in which opep 


} 


country and rural villages occupy from th 
fourths to all of the available area. 


Organization of the Bulletin 


Factual information on the present statu 
rural education and a general overview of 
recent trends are considered in the next two 
parts of this report. Against that background. 
Section IV takes up the elements of strength 
and weakness in current rural programs, citing 
numerous specific examples of grave deficiencies 
and noteworthy achievements. 


TABLE 1—AMOUNT OF RURAL TER. 
RITORY IN THE DISTRICTS REPRE. 
SENTED 





Percent 


Portion of county or school district occupied by 
of replies 


“open country”|and villages below 2500 





? 





Entire area of district eset tenia tela 42 
Between 75 and 100 percent 51 
Between 50 and 75 percent ES : 5 
Less than half : 2 





The final part outlines a method of attack 
on rural school problems, including a checklist 
for the appraisal of individual rural school pro 
grams. 
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II. THE PROBLEM OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Rural School Enrolments 


Rural schools are responsible for the early 
training of somewhat more than half the na 
tion’s children. Enrolments in rural and urban 
schools are substantially the same, in each case 
approximately 13,000,000 in the combined ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Rural enrol- 
ments would exceed those in urban schools, 
however, if the proportion of rural children 
attending high school were as high as that for 
urban children. 

Figure II broadly defines the task of rural 
schools by comparing urban and rural enrol- 
ments for 1930 and 1940 in both the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Little change in 


total enrolment has occurred during the ten 
year period either in rural or in urban schools 

the numbers in each biennium fluctuating 
only slightly up or down from 13,000,000. A 
shift within that enrolment has occurred, how 
ever, in both the rural and urban schools, in 
volving in each case the loss of approximately 
1,000,000 pupils in the elementary grades and 
an increase of substantially the same number at 
the high-school level. 

Since rural elementary enrolments were con 
siderably higher than the corresponding urban 
enrolments in 1930, the proportionate loss in 
elementary pupils has been the greater in the 
city schools. Significantly, too, the approx! 


FIGURE II 


RURAL AND URBAN ENROLMENTS, 1930 AND 1940 
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Each small symbol represents 1 million elementary pupils—Grades 1 to 8. 


Each large symbol represents 1 million high-school pupils—Grades 9 to 12. 


Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education 
No. 20. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1931 


surveys of the U. S. Office of Education thru 1938 and the enrolment data for 1940 obtained thru questionnaires in the prese 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION: 1928-30. _ Bulletir 


Enrolments for 1940 are estimated, using comparable data from the 
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mately equal growth of enrolments in rural 
and urban high schools during the past decade 
leaves the former still behind as to the percent 
of pupils enrolled among those eligible to 
attend. 


Sizes and Types of Schools 


In 1930 there were 221,051 rural school 
buildings in use in the United States. Altho 
consolidation has reduced this number to about 
200,000, these rural school buildings still con- 
stitute more than 85 percent of all school 
buildings. 


Figure III shows the approximate nu 
of rural schools of different sizes and ty, 
Separate elementary schools constitute 4 
87 percent of the total number, combined ¢|, 
mentary and high schools about 11 percent, and 
separate high schools about 2 percent. Mos 
numerous of any one type are the one-teache; 
elementary schools, which account for over 60) 
percent of the total. There are nearly 45,000 
elementary schools, however, each having more 
than one teacher; and there are about 27,00) 
combined elementary and high schools and 
separate high schools. These larger schools. 


FIGURE III 
NUMBER OF RURAL SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT SIZES AND TYPES, 1940 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 
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SCHOOLS WITH TWO TEACHERS OR MORE 


COMBINED ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Each full symbol represents 5,000 rural schools. 


© Research Divis an 
National Education Association 


Source: Estimated on the basis of questionnaire reports from 986 counties or other rural districts. 
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altho numerically less impressive, occupy an_ tested by the mere existence of some 20,000 
important place in the total rural school pro- hamlets and villages which are themselves es 
gram. sentially rural in character.' Moreover, recent 

Since one-teacher schools represent a large changes in industrial and agricultural methods 
and perplexing area in rural education, they together with improvements in methods of 
are further described in Table 2. The average transportation have resulted in a marked in 
enrolment in the 32,763 schools included in crease in the non-farm rural population. This 
the table is approximately seventeen pupils, but — situation is reflected in a recent school survey 
one school in four is serving fewer than ten in Massachusetts where a majority of the 
pupils. This brings into clear relief one com- pupils’ fathers were engaged in agriculture in 
mon fallacy with respect to rural education, only 24 of the 220 rural communities repre 
namely, that the chief problem in rural teach- sented in the study.2. Massachusetts is an in 
ing is that of the overcrowded school with too  dustrialized state, of course, but it is estimated 


many pupils and grades to be managed success-__ that for the nation as a whole the rural non 


fully by one teacher. In some cases, to be sure, farm population constitutes no less than two- 
this is a major difficulty. According to these _ fifths of the total rural population. 
data, however, schools with fewer than ten 
pupils are more than twice as numerous as 
those with thirty pupils ee , Rural schools require the services of about 
Marked differences in the usual size of one- 465 000 teachers. or about 53 percent of the 
teacher schools _— shown for the various geo- combined rural and urban teaching staff. No 
graphic —— The htc enrolments, rang- material change in the number of rural teach- 
ing from eleven in the Northwestern states to ing positions has occurred since 1930 or in the 
thirty-two in the Southeastern states, indicate percent of all teaching positions represented 
the general direction of such differences. 


Size of Rural Teaching Staff 


by the rural group.* 


Non-Farm Children in the Rural Schools Special Significance of Rural Education 


The fact that rural education is not identi- The size of the rural school program has 
fied exclusively with the open country is at- been emphasized in the data just presented 


1 Brunner, Edmund de S., and Kolb, John H. Rural Social Trends. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. p. 81 

2 Broudy, H. S. Abstract of Findings of a Rural School Survey in Massachusetts. North Adams, Mass.: State Teachers 
College, 1939. p. 2. (Mimeo.) 

8 Brunner, Edmund de S., and Kolb, John H., op. cit., p. 83 

The latest published figure on rural teaching positions is 466,642 for the year 1935-36 (see U 
Interior, Office of Education. ‘‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36.’ Biennial Survey of Education: 1935-36. Bulletin, 
1937, No, 2. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. Chapter 2, p. 49. [Advance pages.]). Unpublished data 
from the same agency for the year 1938 indicate that the number has remained virtually the same 


S. Department of the 


TABLE 2.—SIZE OF THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS IN VARIOUS REGIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 





Percent of schools of each class in the various geographic regions 
Number Percent — - : 


Size of school of schools of schools North- South- Middle North- South- 
east east states west west Pacific 


2 4 5 6 7 8 


8,170 2 10 2 23 48 
13,927 ; 39 44 
6,565 2 33 19 7 
661 8 14 7 6 1 
944 3 1 0 
496 2 1 1 0 


32,763 100 100 100 100 
Number of schools reported from each region. ... 7 
Average enrolment (all the one-teacher schools: 17 pupils) 21 


5,195 3,209 14,029 8,097 
32 16 il 





Source: Tabulated from the questionnaire replies of superintendents of schools in 858 counties or other rural d 
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the fact that rural schools must give at least 
half the nation’s children whatever public edu- 
cation they receive. Obviously, any weakness 
or shortage that exists generally in rural educa- 
tion seriously impairs the effectiveness of the 
total program. Yet the problems of rural edu- 
cation merit special consideration because of 
their frequency and severity rather than be- 
cause of the mere size of the program. 

Many characteristic weaknesses and short- 
ages in rural education, largely attributable to 
inadequate financial support, are matters of 
common knowledge, such as (a) bleak, un- 
attractive school buildings that often are men- 
aces to health and safety; (b) lack of sufficient 
or suitable equipment and supplies; (c) im- 
mature, relatively untrained, inexperienced, 
underpaid teachers; (d) short school terms; 
(e) absence of library facilities; (f) lack of 
supervisory help for teachers and of health 
service and other remedial care for children; 
(g) meager school programs confined to tra- 
ditional academic exercises that are unrelated 
to the children’s experiences, interests, and 
needs; and (h) lack of a sufficient number of 
accessible high schools to care for the potential 
enrolments. Until such defects have been cor- 
rected in most rural districts, as they have been 
already in some forward-looking communities, 
there can be no slackening of effort in behalf of 
adequate rural schools. 


Keeping in Mind the Total Program 


The provision of satisfactory rural schools 
involves something more than the elimination 
of a single defect. Indeed one of the hindrances 


to more rapid improvement in rural educat 
has been the tendency of many people either ; 
oversimplify the issues involved or to focy 
attention almost entirely on some one weak 
ness. For example, some have narrowed thei; 
concern in rural education to the one-teach: 
schools ignoring all the larger ones, or perhaps 
to the elementary grades unmindful of the 
rural high schools. Some have limited their a: 
tention entirely to schools located in the open 
country and attended by farm children. Others 
have sought only to improve classroom prac 
tices in the very large or perhaps the very smal! 
one-teacher schools. Still other enthusiasts have 
been interested only in the consolidation of 
small schools. 

Each of the foregoing areas is important 
enough to merit, upon occasion, the strongest 
possible endeavor. No one of them, howeve: 
constitutes the total problem. Data already pre 
sented make it clear that rural education in 
volves both elementary schools and secondary 
schools and that rural schools are of many sizes 
and types (see especially Figures II and III). 
Constructive effort in rural education will not 
be limited therefore to the advancement of 
simple panaceas or to an approach that sees no 
farther than a single defect. Desirable as it may 
be to work for one improvement such as the 
consolidation of one-teacher elementary schools, 
better preparation for rural teachers, the crea- 
tion of larger administrative districts, or cur- 
riculum revision, such efforts should not blind 
rural leaders to other needs, other problems, 
and other openings for advancement which 
from time to time appear. 
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III. MAJOR TRENDS IN RURAL EDUCATION, 1930 TO 1940 


General Overview 


The questionnaire reports obtained in this 
study, from county superintendents and from 
comparable officials in other rural districts, in 
dicate that considerable progress has been made 
in rural education during the past ten-year 
period in spite of adverse conditions. Figure IV 
summarizes the judgments of these adminis- 
trative officers with respect to fourteen specific 
aspects of rural education. In some instances, 
the ten-year gains reported may have repre 
sented some degree of unintentional overstate 
ment growing out of the pride and satisfaction 
which usually attend one’s own achievements. 
But even with due allowance for such optimism 
on the part of those reporting, the fact that 
substantial progress has been made can scarcely 
be denied. 

Examination of Figure IV makes it clear, 
however, that the gains made with respect to 
some rural school problems have far exceeded 
those achieved in other areas. For example, 50 
percent or more of the counties and districts 
represented were able to report that marked 
improvement has been made with respect to 
(a) teachers’ classroom procedures, (b) the 
average amount of professional training for 
rural teachers, (c) rural courses of study, and 
(d) the kind and condition of school buildings. 
On the other hand, fewer than 25 percent were 
able to report similar improvement with re- 
spect to (a) per pupil expenditures, (b) length 
of school terms, (c) teacher turnover, and (d) 
the average salary of rural teachers. Indeed, in 
the matter of rural salaries, 35 percent of the 
superintendents reported that the average now 
in their respective counties is actually lower 
than it was ten years ago. In general, the gains 
reported have been most satisfactory with re- 
spect to the problems least directly affected by 
school support and least satisfactory wherever 
additional financial support was necessarily in- 
volved. 

Several trends in rural education not listed 
for specific appraisal in the questionnaire form 
were mentioned in the superintendents’ volun 
tary comments. In the order of frequency of 
mention, the following improvements were 
noted: (a) better transportation; (b) better 
public relations; (c) relief from overcrowded 
conditions, with recent decreases in enrol- 
ments; (d) improved health programs; (e) 
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marked increase in the percent of pupils going 
to high schools and colleges; (f) better extra 
curriculum programs; (g) increased helpful 
ness of parent-teacher associations; (h) pro 
vision of free textbooks: (1) increased state 
support; (}) decrease in the average teacher 


load: \ k } 


stronger county departments of education. ‘The 


improved playgrounds; and (1) 


only retrogression similarly reported was aboli 
tion of the county superintendency in one state 
and creation in its stead of the office of county 
examiner, with restricted authority and oppor 
tunity for leadership. 

Improvements in rural education have varied 
considerably from one state and one geographic 
region to another. ‘able 3 shows for each state 
the percent of replies from the districts in 
which some degree of improvement has been 
made during the past ten years with respect to 
each of the fourteen items included in Figure 
IV. Percents of 75 or lower are set in bold 
type. 

Examination of the percents in bold type 
will show, generally speaking, where the need 
for further progress is urgent. The only excep 
tions would be those rare instances where, even 
ten years ago, the counties participating in this 
study had achieved satisfactory status with re 
spect to the problem in question. ‘The bold pet 
cents in column 10 show, for example, that less 
than three-fourths of the districts in sixteen 
states reported any progress in reducing the 
number of one-teacher schools. Similarly, col 
umn 15 shows that less than three-fourths of 
the districts in thirty-nine states were able to 
report any increment over the past ten years in 
the average salary of their rural teachers. For 
nine of the forty-three states the percents are 
in bold type, indicating relatively limited im 
provement, for as many as half the fourteen 
items in the table. 

The regional differences referred to above 
are shown in Table 4. The percents again refer 
to districts in which some improvement is ap- 
parent and those of 75 or lower are printed in 
bold type. From this table it appears that 
rural schools have made the greatest gains in 
the Southern states—the Southeastern and 
Southwestern regions—and the slightest gains 


in the Northwestern states. 
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TEN-YEAR TREND IN CERTAIN PHASES OF RURAL EDUCATION 
AS REPORTED BY 1000 RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Phase of rural education Percent of counties reporting 


NO IMPROVEMENT 
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IMPROVEMENT 





Classroom procedures 2% 


35% | 


63% 








Average amount of training for teachers 3% 
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Courses of study LGBT eh 








Equipment and supplies 2%] % 











Library service 








Rural school buildings 3% 








Supervision and in-service training 1 
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Number of 1-teacher schools 4 








Per pupil expenditures 
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LEGEND: = Situation worse than 10 years ago 


2S Little change during the past 10 years 


FE} slight 


improvement during the past 10 years 


CC] Marked improvement during the past 10 years 


Research Division, National Education Association 
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(his brief review of trends in legislation 





ifiecting rural schools has been derived rather 






largely from other legislative summaries.’ As 
, first step, laws mentioned in these summaries 
which had some obvious bearing on rural 





schools were classified and tabulated by state. 
The school codes and supplements published 
since 1931 were then examined as a means of 






interpreting, verifying, correcting, and supple 





menting the information obtained from second- 





ary sources. The purpose of this analysis is to 





report major trends during the period 1930 to 
1940 rather than to report the provisions of 
specific laws or to give the exact number of 







states in which a given class of legislation was 
enacted. The laws of individual 
sometimes cited by way of illustration and the 





states are 






approximate number of states enacting certain 





types of laws is sometimes given. No claim is 





made, however, that the examples used are in 
variably the best that might have been chosen 
or that all laws of a given type were included. 







Indicative of the important developments in 
school legislation between 1930 and 1940 is the 
fact that several states have thoroly reexamined 







their school laws in some cases for the purpose 
in 





of issuing new and up-to-date compilations ; 





others, as a basis for rewriting fundamental 





parts or perhaps virtually all of the laws per- 
taining to schools. Among the extensive changes 
introduced during this period may be cited 
those in the school laws of Florida, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia. 







Finance Legislation 





Among all the school laws enacted during the 
past ten years, those pertaining to school finance 
should head the list as far as their effect on 
rural education is concerned. Not only are 










these laws more numerous than those of any 
other single type, but, perhaps in most states, 
their effect has been most far-reaching. Every 
state has modified either its laws pertaining to 

























Legislation Affecting Rural Schools 


tributed for the State School Legislative Reference Service. Washington, D 
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t 


school taxes, its appropriations toward t 


he 


port of a minimum school program in all dis 


sup 


tricts, its system of equalization for the benefit 
of needy school districts, or perhaps its laws in 
all three ot these areas. The tax legislat on, by 


has 


den oT s¢ hool 


and large, sought to shift some of the bur 


taxation on real 


support from 
estate and personal property to other sources 
notably to taxes on personal and corporation 
incomes and to general and special sales taxes 
Appropriations, generally speaking, have been 
increased ilized 


and extended. Among the plans of state aid 


and equalization plans liber 


either newly created or considerably improved 
are those of California, Florida, Indiana, Lou 


isiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 


Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma 
South Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. The plans differ widely in 


character, from limited state aid distributed on 
a per pupil or per teacher basis to complete 
state support of a minimum school program as 
North Carolina law. Several 
states set aside special funds, or adopted equali 
to dis 


prov ided by the 


zation plans, which guarantee every 


trict the necessary funds to maintain schools 
for a specified term of perhaps seven or eight 
months. 

Legislation with respect to budgetary proce 
dures, debt limits, and other business practices 
and responsibilities of boards of education was 
passed in approximately two-fifths of the forty 
eight states. Other types of financial legislation 
of particular significance to rural schools in 
clude (a) state aid toward the construction or 
maintenance and repair of school buildings, 
states; 


t 


which was authorized in at least four 
(b) state the 
rural pupils in at least five states; (c) authori 


aid toward transportation o 
zation of, or state aid toward the construction 
of, teacherages for rural teachers and princi 
pals in no less than six states; (d) state aid 
of, the purchase ot 


for, or state regulation 


school equipment passed in at least four states ; 


1Sources of information: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. State Law Index and Digest. Washington 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, biennially since 1925-26. Vol. 4, 5, and {National Education Association, Research 
Division. Mimeographed summaries entitled ‘Topical Summary of 1931 School Legislation School Legislation in 1933 
“State School Legislation, 1934’; “High Spots in 1935 School Legislation’’ High Spots in 1936 School Legislation High 
Spots of State School Legislation Passed in 1937’: ‘State School Legislation’? (October 1, 1938). Washington, D. ¢ the 
Association. {National Education Association, Research Division. “Five Years of State School Revenue Legislation Research 
Bulletin 12: 1-40; January 1934. {National Education Association, Research Division. “Tax Legislation Affecting State 
School Revenues, 1934-38.’’ Research Bulletin 17: 97-160; May 1939. {U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education 
A Review of Educational Legislation 1937 and 1938. Bulletin, 1939, No. 16. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office 
1939. 'Cocking, Walter D. ‘Some Recent Trends in State School Legislation.’” Mimeographed abstract prepared and dis 
C.: National Education Association, January 1936 









and (e) state aid for, or regulation of, libraries 
and library service for rural communities and 
rural schools in at least eight states. 


District Organization 


A second broad class of legislation which has 
directly influenced the course of rural educa- 
tion in recent years is that having to do with 
the creation, modification, consolidation, and 
dissolution of school districts, the abandonment 
of schools for lack of sufficient pupils in average 
daily attendance, and authorization of joint 
activity by two or more rural schoolboards in 
providing certain types of educational service. 

Slightly more than half the states during the 
thirties enacted new or revised statutes per- 
taining specifically to the consolidation of local 
school districts. In some cases new permissive 
legislation was passed; in others, the necessary 
procedures were clarified or changed; and in 
still others, mandatory consolidations were 
brought about—as in West Virginia’s new 
county unit plan, one of the most thorogoing 
reorganizations developed on a statewide basis 
during recent years. Then, supplementing these 
specific measures on consolidation, there were 
about an equal number of related acts which 
affect the problem of consolidation indirectly, 
tho sometimes quite fundamentally. Laws of 
this sort, also enacted in about half the states, 
defined the conditions under which, and the 
procedures by means of which, school districts 
may be created and abandoned and _ those 
whereby district lines may be shifted. At least 
seven states fixed new standards with respect 
to the minimum number of pupils for whom a 
rural school may be maintained. Nearly a 
fourth of the states authorized two or more 
districts to enter into joint or cooperative rela- 
tionships either for the maintenance of certain 
schools or in providing certain specified school 
services. Laws enacted in two states make pos- 
sible the interstate cooperation of districts ad- 
joining their common boundary line. 


Pupil Transportation 


A third important class of rural school legis- 
lation enacted during the past ten years is that 
having to do with pupil transportation. State 
aid, appropriated for this purpose in a few 


states, was cited earlier in connection with ¢}) 
discussion of finance legislation. These fe, 
laws, however, seem relatively unimportant jp 
comparison with the numerous ones enacted 
with respect to other transportation problems. 

Most numerous of all were laws defining 
the authority and responsibility of schoolboards 
in transporting pupils to and from the schools 
maintained within the given district—laws 
making transportation permissive or mandatory 
for pupils living at specified distances from 
school, or for those subject to other specified 
conditions. Such laws, of course, have been 
common in nearly all states, particularly since 
the turn of the century; but the fact that they 
have been revised in nearly half the states with 
in the past ten years is not without significance 
Furthermore, there was a closely related series 
of statutes almost equally numerous during the 
period under consideration, namely, laws de 
fining the powers and responsibilities of boards 
of education in transporting pupils to schools 
not in the district, as for example to an outside 
high school when none is maintained within 
the district. The unmistakable trend in both of 
the classes of legislation just described, as wel! 
as in the seven state laws authorizing payments 
for board and room in lieu of transportation 
when this seems preferable, is toward the ex 
tension of school opportunities to an ever large: 
proportion of rural children. 

Another extensive field of legislation pe: 
taining to pupil transportation is that con 
cerned with pupil safety. Several states have 
adopted comprehensive new school transporta 
tion codes. A few have specifically authorized 
rural boards of education to purchase and 
maintain school buses when there has arisen 
some question as to their legal authority to do 
so. Virtually every state has extended or re 
vised its regulations pertaining either to safety 
standards for equipment, to the qualifications 
of school bus drivers, to the inspection and 
supervision of pupil transportation, or to driy 
ing practices and general safety standards.* 


School Attendance 


Legislation having to do with the school at- 
tendance of pupils in districts other than that 
of their legal residence obviously cannot be 


2 Regulations found in the several states as of 1936 are summarized in: National Education Association, Research Divi 


sion. “Safety in Pupil Transportation.” Research Bulletin 14: 


197-240; November 1936. See also: Noble, M. C. S. Pupil 


Transportation in the United States. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 1940. 541 p. 
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‘dentified exclusively with rural schools. And 
vet many of the laws of this type, which during 
the past ten years have been enacted in more 
than half the states, have had important impli- 
cations for rural education. In this area no 
clear-cut trend is evident. In some cases the 
laws have made it easier for pupils to attend 
school in districts other than those in which 
they reside but in other cases more expensive 
or more difficult to arrange. Few problems 
have defied solution more persistently than 
this; and few there are whose solution still 
seems more remote, especially in states where 
numerous small districts exist. Some states, 
however, are making progress toward placing 
rural pupils in the most accessible schools re- 
gardless of district boundary lines. 

More than a fourth of the states have modi- 
fied the age limits for compulsory education 
during the past decade, usually lowering the 
entrance age, raising the age for leaving school, 
or both. About fifteen states have likewise 
modified the length of the minimum school 
term—usually by extending it. And finally, 
laws pertaining to compulsory attendance, tru- 
ancy, and the employment of minors have been 
enacted in at least a fourth of the states. These 
laws, while not directed specifically at rural 
education, have extended the period of school- 
ing for thousands of rural pupils. 

Still another type of legislation affecting the 
school attendance of rural as well as urban 
pupils is that pertaining to the enumeration of 
school pupils or census taking. In sixteen states, 
changes have been introduced with respect to 
the time or manner of taking the enumeration 
or the method of keeping school census records. 
One law provides for a statewide continuous 
census, which should prove a boon to rural 
pupils in that state. 


Legislation Affecting Teachers 


With some justice teacher welfare legisla- 
tion, such as the laws pertaining to tenure, re- 
tirement, and teachers’ contracts, might have 
been included in a summary of this type. With- 


* National Education Association, Research 


{National 


ton, D. C.: the Association, 1937. 32 p 
{ National 


Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1936. 32 p. 


* National Education Association, Research Division 
D. C.: the Association, March 1939. p. 23. 


Division and 
Statutory Provisions for State Teachers Retirement Systems. Washington, D. C 
tion Association, Committee on Tenure. The Status of Teacher Tenure 
Education Association, Committee on Tenure. Critical Analysis of Teacher Tenure Legislation 
tion, 1939. 31 p. {National Education Association, Committee on Tenure 
Education 
Education 


Six Professions.” Research Bulletin 16: 181-236; September 1938. 
Minimum-Salary Legislation for 


out question rural schools have responded to 


the wholesome influence of many such laws 
during the past few years. In view of the very 
large number of teacher welfare laws, how 
ever, their general applicability, and the ex 
cellent summaries of them already available,’ 
only changes in certification standards and in 
minimum-salary laws, which are peculiarly 
significant in rural areas, will be cited here. 
Certification standards have been raised in no 
fewer than fourteen states—nearly all of them 
states predominantly rural in character. Mini- 
mum-salary laws have been enacted or revised 
int about a fourth of the states since 1930. Sey 
eral of the laws are new; others have modified 
earlier provisions, in one case a schedule estab- 
lished in 1922. These laws, altho generally 
helpful to rural schools, have been character- 


ized as follows: 


The most conspicuous defect of the existing mini- 
mum-salary laws is the inadequacy of the salaries 
. Only two set a minimum salary 
$16 a week for a 


which they set. . 
which much as 


calendar year.* 


represents as 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


A great many laws not included in any of 
the foregoing categories have left their mark 
on rural schools during the past ten years. 
Some of the important or unique types are 
listed below, together with at least the mini- 
mum number of states in which such laws have 


been enacted. 


Nature of the legislation: Enacted in: 


Authorizing or requiring in- 
struction of specified types 


requiring the 


At least 18 states 


Authorizing or 
abandonment _ of 
procedures 


specified 

courses or 
Establishing the qualifications, 
duties of county 
county 


salary, or 

superintendents or 

boards of education 
Regulating the manner of elec- 

tion, time of meeting, or pro- 

of rural district 
of education 


cedures 
boards 
Council on Teacher Retirement imalysis of the 
the Association, 1939. 32 p {National Educa- 
Association, 1938. 32 p. {National 
Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
{dopted Contract Forms. Washing- 
Teachers’ Contracts. 
Statutory Status of 


National 
Washington, D. C.: the 
Mandatory State- 


Committee on 


Research 


Tenure 
Division 


Association, 
Association 
Washington, 


Teachers, 1937 and 1938 
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Nature of the legislation: Enacted in: 


Authorizing, requiring, or ex- 
tending the practice of pro- 
viding free textbooks or in- 
structional supplies 

Authorizing or regulating the 
state adoption of uniform 
textbooks 

Defining school building stand- 
ards or regulating school- 
house construction 

Providing additional supervi- 
sion for rural schools... 

Requiring names and mail 
boxes for rural schools 


At least 18 states 


“4 1 “ 


The following types of instruction are 
among those authorized or required: (a) ef- 
fects of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics; (b) 
safety education—particularly highway safety ; 
(c) citizenship—including, in one case, instruc- 
tion on elections and voting; (d) conservation 
and thrift; (e) physical education; (f) the 
Bible; and (g) art. Likewise, schools were 
authorized or directed to abandon the follow- 
ing courses and procedures: (a) statewide sys- 


tems of teachers’ institutes; (b) some spe 
foreign language course; (c) health and p| 
cal education; and (d) state examinations {o, 
graduates of the elementary schools. As : 
elsewhere, one state abolished the county supe; 
intendency, creating in its stead the office 
the county examiner. 

It would be misleading to imply that all thy 
legislation mentioned in this analysis has bee: 
significantly helpful. Fortunately, only a fey 
laws have been actually detrimental—wit! 
drawing vital financial support, increasing t} 
practical difficulties of consolidation, abolishi: 
or undermining the professional status of t! 
chief county school officers, or otherwise cr: 
ing obstacles to effective rural school work 
Several laws have dealt with minor matte 
and had virtually no effect either for good « 
ill. By and large, however, the legislation er 
acted during the past decade has strengthene 
or at least given essential reinforcement to th 
work of rural schools. 


Financing Rural Schools 


Urgent Needs in Rural School Support 


The basic causes for the flagrant and per- 
sistent inadequacies in rural school support are 
generally known: (a) the relatively unfavor- 
able economic position of the American farmer, 
(b) inefficient use of tax resources, and (c) 
disparity in ability to support schools among 
the several states and particularly among the 
various districts within any state. Likewise, the 
long-standing needs in rural school finance are 
clearly evident: 


1. Improvement in the economic status of rural 
people. 

. The consolidation of school districts in order 
both to reduce the extreme differences in tax- 
able wealth per child and to effect greater 
economy in school administration. 

. Improvement in systems of taxation—in meth- 
ods of assessment and collection; in the allo- 
cation of tax sources; in finding tax sources to 
supplement the overworked property tax. 

. Federal aid for the regular public school pro- 
gram which will help to reduce extreme dif- 
ferences in the ability of the various states to 
support their schools. 

. Increased state participation in the support of 
schools, state funds being used to offset ex- 
treme differences in ability among the various 
districts. 


Altho easily cataloged, the foregoing im- 


provements are extremely difficult to achiev 
resting as they so largely do on fundamenta 
revisions in the policies, philosophies, and laws 
of whole states and the entire nation. 


Recent Trends in Rural School Support 


Progress in none of the areas mentioned 
above has been particularly rapid during the 
ten-year period, 1930 to 1940. Drought cond: 
tions and the general situation with respect to 
world trade have increased rather than allevi 
ated the economic ills of the American farmer 
A limited amount of progress in consolidating 
school districts has been made, as will b« 
pointed out in later paragraphs. Except in a 
few states, however, no large amount of such 
consolidation has occurred. In the field ot 
tax revision, the following trends affecting 
school support more or less favorably in the 
various states were noted in the summary ot 
finance legislation already given: (a) the at 
tempt to shift some of the excessive tax burden 
from real estate, particularly farm real estate, 
to other tax sources, and (b) collection of an 
ever increasing portion of tax revenues by state 
governments and a corresponding decline in 
the relative importance of local units as taxing 
agencies. 
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Che federal government has assisted rural 
whools in a substantial way thru its regular 
subventions for vocational education including 
wriculture, the support of special programs 
such as adult education, and thru loans and 
srants for rural school buildings. No plan has 
been adopted, however, for the partial federal 
support of the regular school program, direct]; 
focused on reduction of the inequalities of the 
states to support their schools, 

As noted already, revisions in state equaliza 
tion plans and modifications in the methods 
ind of appropriations 
have been made recently in nearly all the states. 
Nevertheless, the problems and needs of rural 
schools described in other parts of this bulletin 
show that by and large rural school support 
still is far from adequate. Had the revisions 
conditions were more 


amounts state school 


come when economic 


favorable, their good effect on rural school pro- 
grams would have been immeasurably greater. 


5 For a review of trends in tax revision see 
State School Revenues, 1934-38.” Research Bulletin 17 
the data for 1938 are the latest available, 


97-160 


6 Since the 


decade 


In quite a number of states during 
sion years, merely to find wavs of k -epin the 
rural schools somewhere near their attained 


levels was no mean accomplishment. Probably 
th 


re 


the three outstanding developments w 
spect to state si hool 
1940 were: extension of the principle of 
equalization in 
(b) distribution of state funds in such a way 


support between 1930 and 


the distribution of state funds 


to encourage certain desired practices, especi 


in the matter of school administration; 


(c) assumption by the state of a larger pet 
1 


De 


of the cost of schoo 


Trends in State School Support 


The percent of school revenue derived from 
state sources is one trend on which reasonably 
specific facts can be presented. The extent to 
which the various states increased their partici 
pation in school support between 1928 and 
1938, for example, is suggested in Figure V.' 


National Education Association, Resear 


May 1939 
1928 


vear 1928 has the additional advantage of being a predepression yeat 


FIGURE V. INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE PERCENT OF SCHOOL REVENUE 
OBTAINED FROM STATE SOURCES IN 1938 AS COMPARED WITH 1928 
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FIGURE VI. 


PERCENT OF SCHOOL REVENUE OBTAINED FROM STATE 


SOURCES IN 1938 








LEGEND: 


Percent of school revenue obtained 
from state sources in 1938: 


[=] 0—19.9% 
EES 20 — 39.9% 
40 — 59.9% 
HB 60% or more 











ORes Div., Nat. Educ. Assr 





The increases have been far from uniform and 
indeed tn six states the percent of school reve- 
nue coming from state sources has actually de- 
clined. For the nation as a whole, however, the 
amount of school revenue coming from the 
states has increased 13.7 percentage points— 
from 16.2 percent in 1928 to 29.9 percent in 
1938. The states showing the largest gains dur- 
ing the period were: New Mexico, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Florida. 

Quite as important as the amount and direc- 
tion of change in state school support is the 
question of what percent of the total school 
revenue is now actually derived from state 
sources. Figure VI classifies the states on this 
basis for the year 1938. In seventeen states, 
less than 20 percent of the support of schools 
is borne by the state; in fifteen states, 20-39.9 
percent; in thirteen states, 40-59.9 percent; 
and in three states, more than 60 percent. The 
states ranking highest are Delaware, New 
Mexico, and North Carolina, in the order 
named, with West Virginia as a close fourth, 
leading the next group of states. The relatively 
high percent of state support in southern states 
is shown by this figure, with ten of the fifteen 


states in the two southern regions providing 
40 percent or more of school support. ‘The 
prominence of New Mexico, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Florida in both Figures V 
and V [ attests the far-reaching changes in schoo! 
support recently introduced in these states. 

It should be noted of course that the data i 
Figures V and VI apply not to rural schools 
alone but to the entire public school progran 
They are significant with respect to rural 
school support, however, because only the state 
can efficiently collect certain types of taxes and 
adequately equalize the differences in ability to 
support schools for rural as well as urban dis 
tricts. 

A second limitation which should be kept in 
mind is the fact that the percent of school sup 
port coming from state sources is not a depend 
able single criterion with respect to either the 
adequacy of any state’s system of taxation 01 
the quality of its plan for the distribution of 
state equalization funds. Conceivably, the 
whole of school support could come from state 
sources, yet that support be inadequate and thie 
tax plan indefensible because of its failure to 
utilize available sources or because of gross 
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inequities. Likewise, a high percent of school 
support might come from state sources, yet be 
distributed in such fashion that flagrant in 


equalities among the several districts of the 


state are perpetuated rather than diminished 
Hence, these charts are merely starting points, 


reviewing one set oft trends in school finance 


and raising the basic question as to whether ot 


not school support in any given state could be 


materially improved by transfering a larger 


percent of school support from local districts to 


the state itself 


Consolidation 


Between 1930 and 1940 many small rural 
schools were eliminated. The latest available 
figures for the nation as a whole cover only 
the years 1930 to 1934 but, even in this four 
year period, the number of one-teacher schools 
showed a decrease of approximately 10,000, 
bringing the total down to 138,542. This was 
balanced by an increase of about 2850 in the 
number of two-teacher and other consolidated 
schools.” 

Further information as to the extent of this 
trend for the entire period 1930 to 1940 is con 
tained, however, in the reports of the county 
and other rural superintendents who coope: 
ated in this study. Table 5 shows the number 
of schools of various sizes and types in existence 
in 1930 and 1940, respectively, in 915 rural 
counties and indicates the amount of gain o1 
loss involved. 

To the extent that these data are reliable, 
the past decade has seen the abandonment of 
one in five of the nation’s one-teacher schools 
and of even a larger proportion of the smallest 
combined elementary and high schools and 


7U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Educatior 
and Other Sparsely Settled Areas.’’ Biennial Survey of 


ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. Chapter 5, p 


Review of Conditior 
Education in the United Stats 


Elementary schools with 
lost 


also, 


separate high schools. 
i 


two to four teachers have ground 
according to these reports, but with this single 
exception all of the larger schools have mate 
rially increased in number, the largest percent 
of gain being shown by combined elementary 
with 20 te 
Table 5 it 


would appear that the consolidation movement 


and secondary schools sachers of 


more. From columns 6 and 7 of 


has gone forward most rapidly in the North 
eastern and Southeastern states and least rap 
idly in the Northwestern states. 


of Further Consolidation 


Needed 


Amount 


Since it is generally recognized that there 


are limitations beyond which the further con 
solidation of rural schools would be unwise 
that we shall always need a considerable num 


ber of one-teacher and other small schools 


the superintendents who cooperated in this 


study were asked to indicate the number of 


schools of each size and type which they would 


and Developments Rura 


Bulletin, 1 


in Education ir 
137, Ne Wa 
(Advance page 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS SIZES AND TYPES IN 915 RURAL 
DISTRICTS IN 1930 AND IN 1940 





Type and size of school 
1930 


1 2 
Elementary schools 
1-teacher 
2-4 teachers 
5 teachers or more 


Combined elementary and high schools 
1—4 teachers 
5-19 teachers 
20 teachers or more 


Separate high schools: 
1—4 teachers. 
5-19 teachers. 
20 teachers or more. . 


Number of schools 


1940 


Percent Geographic region in which 
of the percent of increase or 
increase decrease was: 
or 
decrease 


Difference 


Largest Smallest 


3 5 6 


Northeas 
Pacific 


Middle states 


Southeast 
Middle 


Southeast 


Southeast 
Middle st: 
Northeast 








TABLE 6—AMOUNT OF FURTHER CONSOLIDATION RECOMMENDED fFop 
THEIR RESPECTIVE COUNTIES BY 521 RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 





Type and size of school 


1 


Elementary schools: 
1—teacher 
2-4 teachers wed 
5 teachers or more.... 


Combined elementary and high schools: 
i-—4 teachers.......... seca 
S=29 GORGRGTO. 2 cc cccccs 
20 teachers or more... 


Separate high schools: 

1—4 teachers P 
S-19 teachers. ......... 
20 teachers or more 


Number 
recommended 


Number now 
in operation 


3 


10,575 
6,108 
2,659 
1,808 


2,267 
201 
1,519 
547 


544 

62 
345 
137 





, 386 





consider as ideal for their respective districts. 
Replies from 521 counties and other rural dis- 
tricts make it possible to compare the numbers 
recommended as the ideal arrangement with 
the number of schools actually in existence in 
1940. This comparison is shown in Table 6. 
If the ideal conditions visualized by these 
superintendents could be brought about, the 
total number of schools would be reduced by 
47 percent. The number of schools in the 
three largest groups would be approximately 
doubled; those in the three smallest groups 
reduced by about 60 percent. The total num- 
ber of elementary schools would be only about 
half the present number, combined elementary 
and high schools would be somewhat fewer in 
number, and the total number of separate high 
schools would remain unchanged. 

Figure VII shows the effect which such con- 
solidation would have on the proportion of 
schools of various sizes and types. The upper 
bar in each pair shows the present percent dis- 
tribution of schools of various sizes; the lower 
bar the proportion which would be found if 
the recommended consolidation could be ef- 
fected. Generally speaking, the recommended 
increases in schools of the largest type would 
approximately offset the decreases in the 
smallest schools, leaving the proportion of 
schools in the middle group about the same. 
It should be noted that, even if all the recom- 
mended consolidations were made, one-teacher 
schools still would account for 58 percent of 
all the separate elementary rural schools. 


8 See, for example: Brewton, John E. “The Challenge of Rural Education.” Peabody Journal of Education 17: 397-4( 


The amount of further consolidation recon 
mended by rural superintendents varied co: 
siderably from one geographic region to a: 
other. Perhaps this was due in part to 
amounts of consolidation already effected 
the various regions, in part to differences in 
those conditions which make consolidation feasi 
ble, and in part to characteristic differences in 
the social and educational philosophy of rural! 
leaders in different parts of the nation. What 
ever the cause, wide differences in the recom 
mendations did appear as may be noted from 
Table 7. 

To the extent that these judgments are 
valid, there is little reason for believing that 
the consolidation movement is nearing com 
pletion. On the contrary, it apparently must 
go much farther before its advantages are full) 
realized. The current literature on consolida 
tion emphasizes one point of view, however, 
that has not always been kept in the fore 
ground. This simple but important truism is 
that consolidation is only a means of providing 
better education for rural boys and girls—not 
an end to be achieved in rural school adminis 
tration.* Growing, too, is the conception that 
there is no single best size and type either of 
schools or of administrative districts which 
should be established thruout the country re 
gardless of local conditions. The prevailing 
counsel now is to conduct careful surveys in 
advance of proposed consolidations and to make 


consolidations in terms of existing educational, 


May 1939. {Washington State Planning Council. Survey of the Common School System of Washington. Olympia, Wash.: th: 


Council, 1938. p. 18-24. 
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) TABLE 7.—AMOUNT OF CONSOLIDATION RECOMMENDED IN VARIOUS 





REGIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 











Type of school 





North- 
east 






















Northeastern states is 80 percent fewer than the number now in existence, 





South- 


east 


etc. 


Middle 
states 


North- 
west 





South 
west 


Read table as follows: The number of one-teacher elementary schools recommended as ideal by rural supe 


Pacific 


Percent of increase or decrease recommended by superintendents 
in the number of schools of various sizes and types, by region 


Entire 
Ss 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1-teacher elementary schools....... 80 73 59 48 58 63 
1-4 teacher combined elementary and high schools 74 69 79 16 63 0 63 
1-4 teacher junior and senior high schools 43 67 67 18 +100 50 41 
5-teacher (or larger) elementary schools ; +64 +140 &8 +86 +68 +14 Lg 
20-teacher (or larger) combined elementary and high schools +147 85 125 147 +136 +533 $133 
20-teacher (or larger) junior and senior high schools +680 +275 157 +33 +157 50 +169 
Number of counties or other rural districts represented in the 

I — naan’ “4 137 99 122 91 53 19 521 
Percent of superintendents who recommended some reduction in 

the number of one-teacher elementary schools 82 6 67 75 79 . 
Percent of superintendents who recommended some increase in 

the number of elementary schools having 5 teachers or more 45 57 35 20 32 47 39 
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social, economic, and geographic conditions 
rather than according to some standard or pre- 
conceived pattern. 


Consolidation of School Districts 


The discussion up to this point has dealt 
largely with the consolidation of schools, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the consolidation of 
school-attendance units. Another important 
type of consolidation of vast importance to 
rural education is the enlargement of adminis- 
trative units—the merging of whole districts, 
townships, or perhaps counties. In many states 
this type of consolidation is prerequisite to the 
creation of satisfactory attendance units. The 
brief consideration given here to the consolida- 
tion of rural school districts is due to two fac- 
tors: (a) the excellent, recent studies already 
available on this problem,® and (b) the fact 
that no data were obtained by direct inquiry 
in this study with respect to the enlargement 
of rural administrative units. 


Examples of Consolidation in Various 
States and Regions 


From recent published sources come the fol- 
lowing illustrations of the extent and meaning 
of consolidation in various parts of the United 
States. Again, the emphasis seems to fall on the 
elimination of small schools with occasional 
reference to the consolidation of rural districts. 

New England—The “regional” school which 
is beginning to appear in New England may 
be illustrated by the Housatonic Valley Re- 
gional High School in Connecticut. It repre- 
sents a six-town consolidation and serves a 
territory of 277 square miles. Brick and native 
stone were used in the building, which has a 
65-acre site.’” 

Three Great Lakes states—Ohio had 2387 
one-teacher schools in 1935-36 but only 1094 in 
1939-40, a decrease of 1293 in the four-year 


period. Indiana is rather consistently closing 
about 150 one-teacher schools per year. Cop. 
solidation has been proceeding slowly in ||); 
nois, but is expected to move forward now tha: 
the past session of the legislature withdrew the 
flat rate state aid to districts with fewer thay 
eighteen pupils as if they enrolled that num. 
ber." 

Six Northwest prairie states—Relativel, 
little consolidation is being done in Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Da. 
kota, and Nebraska. Ten years ago these states 
had 25 percent of the nation’s one-teacher 
schools and now about 28 percent. Furthe: 
more, “current statistics suggest that the total 
number of consolidated schools in these Middle 
Western states recently has been declining.” 

Three states in the Pacific Northwest—Con 
solidation in Washington is reported to be 
moving slowly with only about fifty consolida- 
tions in two and one-half years. In Oregon a 
reorganization committee is at work in each 
county on plans scheduled to become effective 
in 1941-42. Considerable progress is reported 
in Idaho and is attributed largely to better 
roads, a state survey, and stronger professional 
support for the program.*® 

Arkansas—In 1933 the county boards of 
education were abolished and the county super- 
intendents were replaced by county examiners. 
These changes have greatly impaired the edu- 
cational program by removing all provision for 
real educational and financial supervision, guid- 
ance, and coordination. It seems apparent that 
the Act of 1933 will tend to retard consolida- 
tion of existing school districts and increase 
rather than decrease the number of schoo! 
units. During the biennium 1934-36, onl; 
twenty consolidations were made, while thirty- 
one dissolutions of previously consolidated dis- 
tricts were effected.”"* 

California—High-school consolidation has 
moved ahead in this state relatively faster than 


®See especially: Alves, Henry F., and Morphet, Edgar L. Principles and Procedures in the Organization of Satisfactory 
Local School Units. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1938, No. 11. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 164 p. fAlves, Henry F., and others. Local School Unit Organization in Ten States. U. S. Dept. of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1938. No. 10. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. 334 p. {Butter 
worth, Julian E. “Organization for Local Administration and Support.’’ Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
1934-36. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1937, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1937. Chapter 5 of Vol. I. p. 38-60. (Advance pages.) {Cyr, Frank W. “Educational Administration in Rural Areas.” 
Teachers College Record 41: 339-53; January 1940. {Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7 


Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. 180 p. 


1° Grace, Alonzo G. “New England’s First Regional.” Nation’s Schools 25: 20; January 1940. 

1 Holy, T. C. “Trends in Great Lakes.’’ Nation’s Schools 25: 25; January 1940. 

12 Friswold, I. O. ‘“‘The Middle West Reports.”’ Nation’s Schools 25: 26; January 1940. 

13 Roberts, C. E., and others. ‘Progress in the North West.”’ Nation’s Schools 25: 39-40; January 1940. 


14 Alves, Henry F., and others, op. cit., p. 44. 
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the consolidation of elementary schools due to 
differences in legislative encouragement. The 
state has 2652 elementary-school districts of 
which 80 percent have fewer than 100 pupils, 
36 percent fewer than twenty pupils, and 15 
percent fewer than ten pupils. Half these dis- 
tricts maintain only one-teacher schools and 85 
percent employ fewer than five teachers." 

Kentucky—County units and independent 
districts are the basic administrative units and 
there are 300 of these, none with fewer than 50 
pupils and half of them with more than 1000. 
The state had 5249 one-teacher elementary 
schools and 1086 two-teacher schools in 1935- 
36. The former have been reduced approxi- 
mately 1000 since that time.'® 

New York—This state has 269 community 
schools. Of these a typical one is a twelve-year 
school serving sixteen to eighteen small districts 
and enrolling about 500 pupils. Usually, too, 
the school will serve as an important com- 
munity center.’? 

North Carolina—During the past decade the 
plan of administering and financing schools has 
been completely reorganized, the state assum- 
ing the entire cost of an eight-month minimum 
program for urban and rural schools alike. Im- 
portant trends with respect to consolidation 
and rural education generally in the state are 
revealed in the following comparisons: 


1929 1938 


Total number of school buildings 5,825 4,410 
Number of one-teacher schools 2,112 1,220 
Number of schools with seven 

509 1,007 


teachers or more 
Number of high schools 886 946 
High-school enrolment 116,937 181,202 


Number of class A teachers 8,181 16,763 
Average salary of white teachers $845 $850 
Average salary of Negro teachers $538 $650 


The state has only about 250 one-teacher 
white schools, almost all of them located in 


8 Ibid., p. 62. 


fifteen of the one hundred counties. It is 
further 


planned that reduced 
within five years to fewer than one hundred.'5 

Oklahoma 1915 and 1935 the 
number of one-teacher schools in Oklahoma 
dropped from 4180 to 2488.'" 


During the past ten years 


these Ww ill be 


Betw een 


Pennsylvania 
an average of 300 one-teacher schools per yea 
have been closed thru consolidation. ‘There are 
still about 5000 schools of this type, the num 
ber varying from five to more than 200 per 
county. 

Texas—In 1935-36 there were about 330, 
000 ‘Texas pupils attending one-teacher schools. 
In some 900 of these small schools the enrol 
ments were below twenty. There were 7000 
school districts in the state, 1020 of them inde 
pendent school districts. 

Utah—Consolidation of 
Utah has been carried to the point where there 


small schools in 
remain only forty-five one-teacher schools and 
fifty-six two teacher schools. Consolidation ot 
administrative units was achieved early in this 
state, by the 1915 law which created five city 
and thirty-five rural administrative units. 
West Virginia adminis 


trative units in the state was reduced from 398 


The number of 


to 55 with the introduction of the county unit 
plan some seven years ago. In the intervening 
years many small schools have been consoli- 
dated and numerous other fine results are at- 
tributed to the new plan: “With less money 
than was formerly available, the average term 
in the state is longer; the preparation of teach 
ers, higher; the number of boys and girls in 
high school, larger; the transportation, safer 
and more extensive; school attendance, better; 
school administrators have better preparation 
in academic credits and longer experience; the 
curriculum is enriched; and education is car- 
ried to rural communities—steps all in the as 
cent toward the goal of universal education.’’** 





16 Alves, H. F., and others, op. cit., p. 100-105. Also, Department of Education. School Consolidation in Kentucky. Educa 
tional Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 6. Frankfort: the Department, 1939. p. 343-44 

17 Wilson, W. K. ‘“‘News from New York.” Nation’s Schools 25: 22-23; January 194 

18 School and Society 50: 586-87; November 4, 1939. Also, Credle, W. | Speaking of the South Nation hools 25 
28-29; January 1940. 

1° Reynolds, Ivan. ‘‘Oklahoma Consolidates.’’ Nation’s Schools 25: 32-33; January 1940 

*” School and Society 51: 410; March 30, 1940 

“1 McGehee, Tom. ‘‘Advantages of Consolidation Texas Outlook 23: 12-14; August 1939 

* Skidmore, Charles H., and Tippetts, J. R. ‘It Happened in Utah.” Nation’s Schools 25: 36-37; January 194 

School Administration?’’ Sc/ Life 144; 


“Trent, W. W. 
February 1940. 


“Is the County Unit the Most Satisfactory Unit for 





School Housing and Equipment 


Improvements during the past ten years in 
school housing facilities and in the amount and 
quality of school equipment and supplies were 
prominent among the trends noted at the be- 
ginning of this section. No improvement in 
housing was reported in only 17 percent of the 
districts represented in Figure IV, p. 142, and 
no improvement with respect to school equip- 
ment and supplies in only 9 percent. In 
approximately 50 percent of the counties, 
“marked improvement” in both housing and 
equipment was indicated. 

The stimulus for improvement in rural 
school housing has stemmed from two impor- 
tant sources: (a) an accumulation of building 
needs which it was virtually impossible longer 
to ignore; and (b) the extension of federal 
loans and grants for school building purposes. 
Since the urgent school housing needs existing 
in the early 1930’s—many of them identified 
with rural communities—were pointed out in 
a previous issue of the Research Bulletin, the 
acute problems which virtually forced some 
positive action need not be reviewed here.** 
Without the encouragement and help of fed- 
eral loans and grants, however, much of the 
new construction and modernization work that 
has been accompiished undoubtedly would have 
been postponed or done in less satisfactory 
ways. Thru PWA help alone, it is reported 
that during the past six years 790 new consoli- 
dated rural schools have been constructed, re- 
placing 1580 obsolete one-room structures.”° 
A specific example of such consolidation is 
found in Pike County, Ohio, where seven four- 
room buildings were erected to take the place 
of forty-one outmoded one-room schools.**° The 
amount of fundamental construction, repair, 
renovation, and remodeling of school buildings 
of all types, rural and urban, with the help of 
all the various federal loans and grants, has 
been estimated at 40,000 different projects.?7 

The wholesome influence of these projects 
can scarcely be overestimated. In many rural 


communities new, carefully planned, attrac: 
school buildings have replaced ramshackle 
solete structures. In others such achieveny 
as the provision of pure drinking water, 
provement in sanitary facilities, the eliminat 
of fire hazards, and improvements in lighti: 
and heating have transformed old buildings 
to reasonably satisfactory school plants. 

On the West Coast the strengthening 
buildings against earthquake hazards has 
ceived special attention. In the prairie state. 
the construction of cyclone cellars—more tha; 
1250 in Nebraska alone **—has brought adc: 
safety to several thousand rural children. Pr 
vision of facilities for warm noon lunches 
still another of the significant improvements i: 
rural school housing recently accomplished ji: 
many rural communities. A commendab| 
feature in much of the construction work don: 
in recent years has been the use of local ma 
terials, particularly native stone, in ways that 
can be readily copied in the construction of 
dwellings in that locality. 

Yet the commendable work thus far achieved 
must not lead to the assumption that rural! 
school housing needs have been substantiall) 
met. On the contrary, only a beginning has 
been made. Since there are approximately 200, 
000 rural schools as compared with only 40,000 
important federal school projects, both urban 
and rural, it is apparent that the vast majority 
of rural schools have been untouched by this 
program. And as to building projects carried 
out without federal help of any sort, reports 
indicate that these are in the minority, at least 
during the past six years. During 1938-39, 2797 
of the 4418 one-teacher schools in use in Ken 
tucky were more than twenty years old. Most 
of these were frame buildings and many were 
badly in need of repair. There was no water 


supply on the schoolgrounds in 1618 of these 


schools, and toilet facilities were lacking in 174 
cases. Unjacketed stoves were used in 4082 ot 
these schools, and in 3920 there were too few 
seats to accommodate the pupils enrolled.*® A 


* National Education Association, Research Division. “The Nation’s School Building Needs.’ Research Bulletin 13: | 


January 1935. 


* Federal Works Agency, PWA, Division of Information. Press Release. No. 44; P. W. 2341. September 8, 1940. p 
* Niles, David. ““‘W. P. A.’s 27,000 School Projects.’’ Nation’s Schools 23: 20; January 1939. 


 Ibid., p. 18. 


3 National Education Association, Department of Rural Education. Adjustments in Rural Education. Bulletin, 1937. Wash 


ington, D. C.: the Association, 1937. p. 77. 


*” Kentucky Department of Education. “School Consolidation in Kentucky.’’ Educational Bulletin, Vol. VII, No 


Frankfort, Ky.: the Department, August 1939. p. 350-51. 
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{937 school housing survey in South Carolina 


reports such facts as these: 


1017 buildings used for school purposes that are 
not publicly owned 

1828 schools having no water supply on the 
schoolgrounds 

720 schools with no toilet facilities 

3207 schools with no provision for washing hands 

33 percent of the white and 65 percent of the 
Negro schools having either bilateral, trilateral, 
or quadrilateral window lighting 

1364 schools using homemade benches 


More schools using unjacketed stoves than al 
other types of heating devices combined. 





The amount of time rural children spend in 
school is considerably less than the correspond 
ing average for city children. In the first place, 
the absence of nursery schools and kinder 
gartens in most rural districts and the factor of 
distance between home and scheo! result in a 
later entering age for rural pupils. Second, the 
attendance of rural pupils during the year is 
less regular, generally speaking, than the at 
tendance of urban children. Third, school 
terms are considerably shorter in rural com- 
munities. And fourth, a higher percentage of 
rural than of urban pupils leave school as soon 
as the compulsory attendance law will permit 
them to withdraw. The latest national figures 
with respect to the last three factors are as fol- 
lows :°! 

Rural Urban 


Number of pupils attending 
school daily per each 100 en 


rolled, 1935-36 83.0 86.1 
Number of days in school terms, 
1935-36 163.9 181.6 


Average number of days at- 

tended by each pupil enrolled, 

1935-36 131.6 156.3 
Percent that school enrolment 

is of all children five to sev- 

enteen years of age, 1935-36 82.5% 90.9% 


Percent of children fourteen to 
seventeen years of age at- 
tending high school, 1933-34 60.5% 67.9% 


Rural School 











Altho there are distinct differences among 


the states with respect to the number « 
lete rural schools in need of replacement, the 
illustrations cited above are by no means 
unique. Needs equally numerous ard urgent 
exist in many states, particularly in the southern 
and western regions, and virtually every state 
has a considerable number of obsolete rural 
buildings. A good beginning has been made; a 
number of recent state surveys have shown 
where the needs are greatest; the task at hand 
is to push forward with the program until all 
rural school pupils are housed in safe, healthful 


buildings. 










Attendance 


Prominent among the causes of irregular at 
tendance in rural schools is the distance which 
pupils must travel. ‘This factor is especially sig 
nificant in communities where school transpor 
tation is not available, or is somewhat inacces 
sible, and where roads are poor and winter 
weather is severe. For many rural schools any 
improvement in school attendance cannot rea 
sonably be achieved without the introduction 
or further extension of school transportation 
facilities at public expense. 

The number of schools with bus transporta 
tion facilities has more than doubled during the 
past decade, rising from less than 20,000 in 
1930 to nearly 40,000 at the present time. Dur 
ing the same period the number of school buses 
in use has grown from less than 50,000 to ap 
proximately 90,000 and the one-way daily mile 
age of bus routes from less than 500,000 to 
1,225,000 miles. Nearly 3,500,000 pupils are 
now being transported daily, 95 percent of 
them from rural (farm or village) homes. 
This is an impressive record of achievement 
but again does not mean that these provisions 
are adequate. [he fact that less than 40,000 of 
200,000 rural schools are served by buses and 
that only one rural pupil in four is now being 
transported suggests that the program has not 
yet reached its peak. Furthermore, it is a well 
known fact that many of the school buses in us« 
are far from satisfactory as measured by any 






® Hope, James H. A Survey of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment in South Carolina. Report of the Divi 


House Planning assisted by the State Planning Board. Columbia, S. C 


Department of Education, 1937. 182 p. (Mimec 


%1U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1934-36. Bulletin, 1 


No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. Vol. II, Chapter 2, p. 49, and Chapter 5, p 
®% Noble, M. C. S. Pupil Transportation in the United States. Scranton, Pa 
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International Textbook Co., 194 Pp 











reasonable standard of comfort, health, and 
safety and that many bus routes are unsatis- 
factory because pupils still must walk long dis- 
tances and wait, frequently without a shelter, 
in order to meet the bus. Hence, before the 
same regularity of attendance can fairly be ex- 
pected of rural and urban children, transporta- 
tion facilities must be considerably extended 
and improved. 

Still other causes of irregular attendance in- 
clude (a) keeping children out of school to 
help with occasional tasks or seasonal work; 
(b) pupil illness; (c) uninteresting and un- 
attractive school programs; and (d) ineffective 
attendance laws. Improvement of public rela- 
tions programs, the strengthening of child labor 
laws, better public health and school health 
services, and the inauguration of vital and at- 


tractive school programs are among the ste; 
immediately suggested by these causes. 

With respect to weaknesses in attend 
laws, several factors should be kept in n 
any one of which may be responsible for thei; 
ineffectiveness. First of all, failure to provid 
for special attendance service in rural areas may 
annul the effects of a good attendance | 
Second, the personal and professional qualifica 
tions of rural attendance workers have herety 
fore received too little attention.** Third, ther 
may be exemptions in the laws which tend + 
undermine their effectiveness. In ninetee 
states, for example, certain pupils are exempt 
from the provisions of the compulsory attend 
ance laws if no school is maintained within 
reasonable distance of their homes and trans 
portation at public expense is not provided. 


%3 For further discussion of these points see: National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘The Outlook for R 


Education.”’ Research Bulletin 9: 253-54; September 1931. 


TABLE 8.—THE EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN SCHOOL PUPILS FROM COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BECAUSE OF DISTANCE FROM SCHOOL FACILITIES 





Age of pupils 
to whom the 
exemption 
applies 


3 


Distance beyond 
which pupils 
are exempt 


Number of Number 
exempted actually 
pupils in not in 
these school, 
districts 1939-40 


Number of rural 
superintendents 
reporting some 
exempted pupils 


5 





Alabama....... ‘ Alle 


Gh «a wi veydics All 


2 miles from school 


Florida. .. . 6 to 10 years 3 miles from school 
Louisiana... ; All 
Michigan. Under 9 years 


Minnesota ‘ ‘ All 


Montana er All 


2% miles from school 


2% miles from school 


2% miles from school 


Reasonable distance—at the discretion 
of the schoolboard 


Reasonable distance—at the discretion 


of the county superintendent 


Nevada ¥ adne All 


Reasonable distance—at the discretion 


of the deputy superintendents 


New Mexico All 
North Carolina All 


3 miles from school 


Reasonable distance—at the discretion 


of local school officers 


Oregon. . 8-10 years 
Over 10 years 


Pennsylvania......... All 


3 miles from school 


2 miles from school 


144 miles from school 


South Carolina........ 


Went ss 


Wisconsin 


8-12 years 
Over 12 years 


All 
All 
All 
All 


All 


All 


2 miles from school 
2% miles from school 


3 miles from school 
2% miles from school 


2% miles from school 


144 miles from school or 1 mile from a 
school transportation route 


2 miles from a school or transporta- 


tion route 


2 miles from school 





Effect of distance exemptions in 233 of 1369 rural counties or other districts in 19 states 





* All pupils subject to the compulsory attendance law of the state. 
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[able 8 summarizes these exemptions and 
shows how they are actually affecting school at- 
tendance in 233 rural counties. In fifteen states 
the “reasonable distance”’ is defined specifically 
in the law, sometimes differing for pupils 
of different ages. In four states determination 
of reasonable distance and the authority to 
srant exemption from compulsory attendance 
are delegated either to local schoolboards or to 


school administrators. If the proportion of 
pupils affected by such exemptions is essentially 
the same in all rural counties and districts in 
the nineteen states as in those cooperating in the 
present study, some 85,000 pupils are exempt 
from compulsory school attendance solely be 
cause they reside too far from any school; also 
more than 20,000 are actually out of school as 


a result of such exemptions. 


The Instructional Program 


Any fair appraisal of rural teaching as it is 
now carried on must necessarily call attention 
to numerous and extremely serious weaknesses 
which still exist: (a) to the many schools where 
memory work and drill, carried out hastily in a 
series of brief “recitation periods,” constitute 
the total program; (b) to schools where pupil 
learning is restricted almost entirely to a nar- 
row range of textbook assignments and seldom 
if ever is vitally related to the children’s in- 
terests, experiences, and needs; (c) to schools 
which are apart from, rather than a part of, the 
communities in which they are located; and 
(d) to the many rural schools still taught by 
relatively untrained, inexperienced, and tran- 
sient teachers. Yet these shortcomings are mat- 
ters of degree rather than of kind, for they are 
found in urban as well as rural schools, if not 
in the same proportion of cases. 

Moreover, rapid strides have been taken in 
recent years in improving the quality of rural 
programs. This has been due in part to the 
various types of progress noted earlier in this 
section—progress which has been reflected in 
better classroom procedures. To an important 
degree, too, improvements in instruction have 
paralleled a marked advance in standards of 
professional training for rural teachers. And 
finally, rural schools have shared liberally in 
the widespread movement in curriculum re- 
vision and development which has recently been 
witnessed. 

Several statewide programs of curriculum 
revision have enlisted the cooperation of large 
numbers of rural teachers, as illustrated by the 


‘Texas and 


Arkansas, 


Virginia. These and many other states have de 


programs in Georgia, 
veloped course-of-study materials and teaching 
suggestions giving new direction and meaning 
to rural school programs.** Much of the recent 
professional literature on rural schools, too, has 
pointed the way to more effective teaching. 
Foremost among the changes in teaching 
of the 


textbook-recitation 


cl 
shift 


pupil activities 


laracteristic modern rural school is a 


from procedures to 
a shift generally comparable 
to the one which has occurred in city scheols as 
well. In increasing numbers, rural teachers are 
providing their pupils with actual learning ex 
periences. Introduction of these newer practices 
has been accompanied by: (a) the disappear 
ance of some traditional subjectmatter distinc 
tions and the organization of subjectmatter in 
broad divisions or areas; (b) the subordination 
of rigid grade-level lines, as pupils engage in 
projects and activities which appeal to their 
common interests and needs; (c) instruction in 
the basic skills, individually or in groups, only 
as these are not acquired in other group activi 
ties; (d) and of the 
newer types of teaching materials; (e) longer 


use of a wider variety 
class periods and more flexible daily programs ; 
and (f) class projects and activities that are 
definitely and immediately related to the ex 
periences and problems of the pupils in a given 
community. Many descriptions of noteworthy 
pioneering along these lines are available in 
brief 
examples are cited in Section IV of this bulletin. 


recent books and articles ** and several 


3% Among the newer state bulletins of this type may be cited: Suggested Plans of Organization and Procedure for One 


Teacher Schools. Charleston, W. Va.: 
and Procedure of One-Teacher Schools. Charleston, W. Va.: 

%5 Merely as examples of such materials see: Broady, 
University of Nebraska, Extension Division, 1936. 249 p 


Washington, D. C.: the Association. 144 p. and 109 p., 
School. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 582 p. 

%6 Several descriptions are included in the reference 
John H., op. cit., p. 197. 9Peter, Lily An Adventure in 
September 1939. §Schatzmann, I. E 
29: §7-58; February 1940. 


Department of Education, August 
Department of Education 
Knute O 
{National 
Newer Types of Instruction in Smail Rural Schools; and Community Resource 
respectively. {Wofford 


listed in footnote I 
Educational Democr 
“Schools Unknown and What They Do é of the 


1939. 130 p. 9An Experimental Study in Organization 
August 1940. 76 p 

Enriched Curriculums for Small Schools. 1 

Education Association, Department of Rural | 

in Rural Schools. Yearbooks, 1! 


Kate V. Modern Education in 


Brunner, Edmund de 
{ Ed 
National Edu 


Journa 
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In addition to the shift just described, that 
is, to some form of activity teaching, rural 
school programs have also felt the stimulus of 
several administrative adjustments intended to 
enrich and improve them.** For example, many 
schools have worked out new combinations of 
classes, placing together the pupils of two or 
more grades for part of their instruction, or 
perhaps developing some new course that repre- 
sents a fusion of two or more subjects. Other 
communities have achieved noteworthy gains 
by giving certain courses only in alternate 
years, by adopting some plan of individual in- 
struction, or by introducing correspondence 
study under the supervision of the local rural 
school. 

Inherent in most attempts to improve rural 
teaching has been a gradual awakening to the 
opportunities and_ responsibilities of rural 
schools as “community” institutions. Dunn 
rightly points out that “it would be unfortu- 
nate to assume . . . that the local community 
alone can afford all the educational experiences 
of rural children,” ** yet one of the extremely 
hopeful recent trends in rural school develop- 
ment has been the better utilization of com- 
munity resources, the direct attack upon actual 
community problems, and the development of 
rural schools which deserve to be called ‘“‘com- 
munity centers.” This point of view is reflected 
not only in the kinds of projects carried out by 
the pupils in regular day school classes, but also 
in the introduction of evening schools for adults, 
provision of recreational and cultural facilities 
for the entire community, inauguration of 
community forums, and closer cooperation be- 
tween the school and nonschool organizations 
and agencies which, nonetheless, are performing 
educational functions.*® 

Instructional programs are being enriched 
and extended, too, thru the introduction of 
suitable extracurriculum activities. The 4-H 
Club program, a well-known activity for rural 
schools, may be cited merely as one example 
of the whole area of club activity, a field which 


*7 Amer'can Association of School Administrators. Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth Yearbook. Washington, D 


the Association, a department of the National Education Association, 1939. p. 153-60. 
*% Dunn, Fannie W. “Planning the Curriculum for Rural Schools.” Teachers College Record 41 


is no less promising for rural pupils th: 
has been valuable in urban schools. Indeed n 
rural schools, both elementary and second 
now have extensive club programs adapted | 
the varied interests and needs of rural boys 
girls. Then in addition to special interest cly 
such enterprises as athletic activities, mu 
pupil self-government, and school newspape: 
are finding their way into rural schools.‘ 

Another influence which has given stro; 
impetus to the improvement of rural teachi 
is that resulting from the extension of ru 
library service. Lack of suitable and adequat. 
children’s books has always been one of 
most troublesome and baffling problems of ru: 
teachers. In the majority of rural schools it st 
is a handicap of serious proportions. Yet th: 
fact that library service has been material!) 
improved in many rural districts, as Figure |\ 
has shown, is an encouraging omen. Increased 
state aid and state supervision for rural libra 
ries; circulating libraries provided by the state 
the county, the local public library, or some 
institution of higher education; and coopera 
tive purchasing with some arrangement fo: 
periodic book exchanges are among the devices 
thru which better service to rural schools is 
being given.*! Descriptions of a few specifi 
achievements in library extension are given i: 
Section IV of this report. 

Finally, rural teaching is beginning to reflect 
a new attitude, a new philosophy, on the part 
of rural teachers. Those who represent this 
newer point of view still are greatly in th 
minority, but their number apparently is in 
creasing as well as their influence. This new 
attitude is simply one of interest and pride in 
the rural community, combined with a vision 
of the teacher’s potential service in that com 
munity. It implies that the teacher will unde: 
stand and make the most of the numerous ad 
vantages and opportunities which are inherent 
in his own situation, in whatever rural schoo! 
he is privileged to serve. It implies, too, that 
the focus of rural teaching will be shifted from 


( 


297; January 194 


“” For descript’ons of promising experiments in rural adult education see: Hoskins, E. R. ‘‘Sixty Central Rural Schools 
Journal of Adult Education 11: 424-28; October 1939. {Juckett, E. A. “Night School, Country Style.’ Nation’s Schools 24 
21-22: July 1939. {For a discussion of cooperation with community agencies see: National Education Association, Department 
of Rural Education. Agencies Contributing to Rural Education. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1932. 52 Pp. 

4 For suggestions on introducing a school paper see: Winegarner, Lewis. “The Newspaper in Rural Schools.” //lino: 


Teacher 28: 154; January 1940. 


«1 National Education Association, Department of Rural Education. Rural School Libraries. Washington, D. C.: the As» 


ciation, 1936. 112 p. (See especially p. 19-47.) 
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the all too prevalent notion that if any pupil 
wishes to make a success in life he must leave 


that particular community, to instruction that 


vill make it intensely worthwhile to 
main and make the home community 
ne. Such teaching undoubtedly 

possible preparation for those who thru force 


on ft 


seem 
a bette 
the 


is best 


if circumstance or opportunity move O 
other communities. And for those who do re 
main to carry on, it provides the ability and 
the will to help in continuous community 


The Teac 


Using the best information available a decade 
ago, a previous issue of the Research Bulletin 
described the typical rural teacher, in one 
teacher white schools, as: 


A young woman about twenty-three years of age, 
of native American stock, and of farm small 
town background. Her preparation includes 
years of high-school education with approximately 
one year of professional training. She remains 
only one or two in the Her 
median annual salary is $883 and her total service 
in rural schools averages about three years.‘ 


or 


four 


years same _ school. 


No recent survey of teacher education makes it 
possible to give national averages with respect 
to current standards in professional training, 
length of tenure, experience, and salaries either 
for teachers in one-room schools or for all rural 
teachers. However, information from various 
sources does suggest with reasonable clarity the 


direction of prevailing trends. 


Professional Preparation of Rural 
Teachers 


In the field of teacher preparation there is 
unmistakable evidence of improvement in stand 
ards. At least forty-three states have now cen 
tralized the responsibility for issuing teachers’ 
certificates in some one agency, usually the state 
department of public instruction—an important 
step toward higher professional standards for 
rural teachers. Also, according to the United 


r 
f 


‘2The point of view referred to here is reflected ir 
fAnderson, E. M. ‘‘Does Education in Rural Schools Meet the 
20: 20-21; September 1939. Dawson, Virginia Our Respe 
October 1939. {Stribling, Grace. “Products of the Small Town 

43 National Education Association, Research Division 
September 1931. 

‘4U. S. Department of the Interior, Office 
ind Other Sparsely Settled Areas.’’ Biennial 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 

 Ibid., p. 82. 

See especially: 
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States Office of Education, ““Requirements for 
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i 4 


during the past decade in more than twenty-five 


the lowest grade certificates have be en incre 


states,” with the result that two years or more 


of professional training must be ottered for the 


less 
Tor 


lowest orade ot teaching certificate in no 
than twenty-seven states.** Special courses 


teachers and curriculums differentiated 


rural ed 
for rural teachers have also shown an increas« 
| 
i ‘ 


particularly the special four-year curricu 
for rural teachers.‘ 

The foregoing facts check with the progress 
her preparation shown in Figure IV ir 


in teacl 
this bulletin and with other 
teacher status.*® They are also supported by the 


the 


recent studies of 


averages shown in Table 9 representing 


TABLE 9.—THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF RURAL ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 





Rural districts from 
which reports were 
Average amount of - 
4 —_ received 
professional training 


Number Percent 


No training beyond high s 


Less than 1 year 
1 year but less that 
2 years but les 

3 years but less t 


or more 


hool 
beyond high school 
? beyond high school 
nd high school 
nd high school 
school 


" 3 bey 
han 4t 
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1 hiclt 
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standard of training for rural teachers in white 
elementary schools in 944 of the rural counties 
and districts included in the present study. The 
average teacher in rural elementary schools has 
more than two years’ training beyond high 
school in 82 percent of these rural counties. 
The six counties in which the average was “no 
training beyond high school” were located solely 
in two states. On the same side of the ledger 
were six states, including the two referred to 
above, in which the average was less than two 
years beyond high school for 50 percent or 
more of all the counties reporting. But, turning 
again to the brighter picture, there were twenty 
states in which the average was three years’ 
training or more in 50 to 100 percent of the 
counties reporting. 


Experience of Rural Teachers 


Unfavorable working conditions, low sal- 
aries, and low entrance requirements have long 
conspired to keep a disproportionate number 
of inexperienced teachers among those employed 
in rural schools. Table 10 suggests that rural 
elementary teaching careers still tend to be 
relatively short. In 40 percent of the counties 
represented in this table the average total ex- 
perience of rural teachers is between one and 
five years; in 88 percent between one and ten 
years. Note that in three counties the average 
rural teacher is a beginner, acquiring his first 
year of teaching experience. Significantly, how- 
ever, the average falls between six and ten 
years in 48 percent of these counties. 


TABLE 10.— THE AVERAGE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF RURAL ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 





Rural districts from 
which reports were 


Average number of years eusetved 


total teaching experience 





Number Percent 





3 





Less than 1 year 3 Oe 
lto 5 years 40 
6 to 10 years 48 

11 to 15 years 

16 years or more 











*? National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher, of. cit., p. 


Service Period in the Same Schoo! 


The data presented in Table 11 suggest +} 
rural teachers tend now to remain for a sony 
what longer period of continuous service in thy, 
same school than was true a few years avo. |; 
more than three-fourths of the counties 
porting, the average length of service in 
same school is three years or more. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in twenty-six 
states 50 percent or more of the cooperating 
counties reported something less than four yea; 
as the average tenure for rural teachers. |p 
another recent study, involving 9605 cases, th, 
median tenure of all the rural teachers was 3.3 
years—in one-teacher schools, 2.9 years; 
two-or-more-teacher schools in the open cou 
try, 3.4 years; and in town schools (towns 
below 2500 in population), 3.5 years.* 


TABLE 11—AVERAGE LENGTH OF 
SERVICE IN THE SAME TEACHING 
POSITIONS FOR RURAL ELEMEN. 
TARY TEACHERS 





Rural districts from 
which reports were 


Average number of years rural 
received 


teachers remain in the 
same positions - 
Number Percent 


2 








Less than 3 years 

2. RS eee 
ee 
Be Miccesccuscnene 
9 to 10 years 

11 years or more 








The Salaries of Rural Teachers 


In 1930 the average salary for all rural 
teachers—in both elementary and high schools 
—was reported by the U.S. Office of Education 
to be $979 and for the year 1934 only $787." 
The indelible mark of the depression years 
is written into this drop in salaries, alread) 
meager. Later figures from the same agenc) 
indicate that some slight upward turn has been 
made in many rural areas, enough to push the 
national average beyond $800 in both 1936 and 


1938. In 1939 the Committee on the Economic 


Status of the Rural Teacher reported an ave: 
age of $867 for 9822 rural teachers—nearl) 


16-17. 


#8 U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, op. cit., p. 9. 
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a fourth of whom were employed in high 
schools.*® 

In the present study 59 percent of the 951 
cooperating counties were paying rural ele- 
mentary teachers an average salary of less than 
$900—15 percent of them, less than $600. 
These data and other facts on rural salaries 
are shown in Table 12. There were four states 
in which 50 percent or more of the cooperating 
counties reported average salaries of less than 
$600; thirty states in which 50 percent or more 
of the counties reported averages of less than 
$900. 


Comparative Status of Rural and Urban 
Teachers 


County and other rural superintendents who 
participated in this study were asked to report 
on the average training, experience, tenure, and 
salaries of the urban teachers in their respective 
counties, as well as on the averages for rural 
teachers, if the data on urban teachers could be 
readily obtained. Nearly half the superintend- 
ents were able to report on both groups and 
these reports are summarized in Table 13. 

On every item the advantage lies with urban 


teachers in a majority of the counties repre 
sented, indicating their generally more favor 
able status even within the same counties or 
other administrative districts. Particularly in 
matters of tenure and salary, the advantage 
given to urban teachers is pronounced. If any 
large percent of rural schools are ever to have 
an acceptable quality of teaching service, ways 
must be devised for lifting the tenure and 
salary status of rural teachers to the level at 


tained by urban teachers in the same districts 


TABLE 12.—THE AVERAGE SALARIES 
OF RURAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 





Rural districts from 
which reports were 


Average annual salary 
received 


of rural teachers 


Number Percent 


3 


Less than $600 15 
$600 - 899 423 44 
900 —- 1199 $1 
1200 — 1499 7 9 
1500 1799 ‘ 1 
1800 or more 0 


Total 


1 


@ Less than half of 1 percent 





Administrative and Supervisory Leadership 


Responsibility for Rural Supervision 


The administration and supervision of rural 
education are functions shared in a variety of 
ways by many different agencies and school 
officers. The thru its department of 
public instruction and perhaps by means of a 


state, 


49 National Education Association, Committee on the 


Economic 


considerable staff of special rural supervisors, 


retains some measure of control over rural 


schools. Usually, too, local boards of education 
and the principals and teachers of rural schools 
are authorized to perform certain duties and 


to exercise certain authority over local school 


affairs rather independently of any state or 


Status of the Rural Teacher, op. cit., p. 41 


TABLE 13.—COMPARATIVE STATUS OF RURAL AND URBAN TEACHERS IN THE 


SAME DISTRICTS WITH RESPECT TO TRAINING, 


AND SALARY 


EXPERIENCE, TENURE, 





Item for comparison 


Average number of years of professional training 
Average number of years’ experience 

Average tenure in same positions... . 

Average salary 


Percent of counties or other rural 
Number of districts reporting 
superintendents 
reporting 
comparable 
data on rural 
and urban teachers 


Higher 
average for 
rural 
teachers 


Same for 
urban and 
rural 
teachers 


Higher 
average 
for urban 
teachers 


2 3 4 








county supervision and control. As a result, 
the county superintendency or its equivalent 
is an office that differs widely in its opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities for educational leader- 
ship. In some instances, the chief school officer 
of the county or district is scarcely more than 
a keeper of records. In others, he is in reality 
a superintendent of schools responsible for vir- 
tually all administrative and supervisory affairs. 
Consequently, the significance of a superin- 
tendent’s leadership in any given situation is 
determined not only by his own personal and 
professional qualities but also by the recognized 
functions of his office. Since this is true, im- 
provements must be sought in rural adminis- 
tration and supervision as carried out by both 
state and local officers as well as thru improve- 
ments in the county superintendency. In this 
study, however, attention will be centered on 
occupants of this office who, generally speak- 
ing, do occupy key positions with respect to 
rural schools. 


The Supervisory Activities of Rural 
Superintendents 


‘The amount of supervision actually done by 
county and other rural superintendents is shown 


in Table 14. Sixty percent of them must do 


personally whatever supervision is done in 
rural schools of their respective districts: 
percent do some direct supervision; while . 

5 percent give no personal supervision to ru 
school programs. In twenty-five states, 
superintendent is exclusively and personal], 
sponsible for all rural supervision in 50 percen: 
or more of the counties from which reports «; 
this item were received. Columns 4 to 9 
Table 14 suggest that there are characteris: 
differences with respect to this function 
various regions of the United States. No: 
especially the high percent of superintendent 
who do all the rural school supervision amo: 
those reporting from the Northwestern states 


Educational Background of Rural 
Superintendents 


In view of the supervisory leadership actually 
being discharged by rural superintendents, in 
formation with respect to their professional 
training is of interest. Table 15 indicates the 
general level of schooling of 1000 rural super 
intendents, again indicating such regional dif 
ferences as were shown by the replies. The 
high percent of superintendents in the North 
eastern states who have done some graduate 
work stands out in these regional comparisons 


TABLE 14.—THE SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES OF RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 





All superintendents Percent of superintendents, by geographic region 


Amount of supervision 
Number 


1 
Superintendent does personally all supervision of 
PE iin 0 hh 0 bei Eas Cale 
Superintendent does some supervision, but has one 
or more assistants who also supervise 
Superintendent does no direct supervision. ...... 


Total 


Percent 


North- South- Middle North- South- 
east east states west west Pacific 
< ee oe ~— 9 


32 s BS 61 44 


48 d 31 48 
20 i 8 x 





TABLE 15.—THE EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 





All superintendents 


Amount of schooling 
Number 


None beyond high school. . 
Undergraduate work only: 
Less than 4 years 

4 years or more.... 


Less than 1 year 
1 but less than 2 years. 
2 years and more 





BOOGE, 0.5 nc nc aka ews u90boeets cde bhee tests 


Percent east east states 


Percent of superintendents, by geographic region 





North- South- Middle North- South- 
west west Pacific 


1 2 3 0 
44 5 


ere oo eg 7 8 9 


0 1 
18 44 


55 
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[he median amount of schooling for the entire 


sroup, as nearly as can be estimated from the 
data obtained, is approximately 4.5 years bs 
yond high school. Among the replies from six 
states the median is less than 4 years. In eleven 
states it is just 4 years; in twenty-five states, 
somewhere between 4 and 6 years; and in two 
6 of 
these superintendents hold no college degree, 
38 percent the A.B., 30 percent the M.A., and 


z percent the Ph.D. In each of thirteen states 


tates, years or more.®® Thirty percent 


largest single group of superirtendents 
are those 


the 
from whom reports were received 
having no college degree; in each of sixteen 
states, those having the A.B. degree; and in 
each of fifteen states, those having the M.A. 


degree. 


Educational Experience of Rural 
Superintendents 
The educational experience of rural superin 
tendents, before entering upon their 
work, is portrayed in Table 16. Nearly all 


present 


have previously engaged in some type of educa- 
tional work, but less than a fourth have held 
rural superintendencies elsewhere similar to 
their present positions. Nearly all have been 
teachers and a majority report experience in 
one-teacher rural schools. A majority, too, have 
had some type of previous administrative ex 
perience. 


Terms of Office and Service Periods 


On the basis of the same reports, the most 
common term of office for rural superintend- 
ents—typically a uniform term thruout each 





% No data on this item were received from four of the 


forty-eight states 





TABLE 17.—LENGTH OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN PRESENT POSITION AS 
REPORTED BY RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


going information also asked rural 








TABLE 16—THE PREVIOUS EDUCA 
TIONAL EXPERIENCE OF RURAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

, Number Percent 
Type of of super of super 


previous experience 


intendents intendents 


l 2 ; 

No pre\ 
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the term generally used in 


state—is 4 years, 

twenty-four states. Next in frequency of use 
is the 2-year term, prevailing in twelve of 
the states. A term longer than 4 years is in 


use in only one state. The median length of 


continuous service for county and other rural 
superintendents does not coincide, however, 
with the length of their terms of office. Table 


17 summarizes the service period of 1000 rural 
I 


administrators. ‘he median for the entire group 
is 5.4 years, but for regional groups ranges from 
3 2 9 . ci ‘rintendent —_ 
3.3 to ¥.U years. 1 wo superintendents in five 


among those reporting have been in their pres 
ent positions something less than 4 years, two 
more have held the position between 4 and 12 
years, and the fifth has been in the superin 


more than 12 consecutive ve 


tendency 





Suggested Improvements in the 
Superintendency 


The inquiry form used to obtain the fore 
superin 











Number of years in 
present position 


Number 


2 





Less than 1 year..... 83 
i— 3 years.. 310 
4— 7 years.. 295 
8-11 years...... 124 
12-15 years... 88 
16-19 years..... 37 
CRS 5. 4ec nee kn se enns ses 63 
Total 1,000 


ee bates oat 5.4 ye 








All superintendents 





Percent 








Percent of superintendents, by geographic region 
North- South- Middle North- South 
east east states west west Pacific 
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8 3 2 10 14 10 14 
31 21 33 24 43 54 1 
30 21 30 35 »9 ) 43 
12 19 12 13 * ] 6 
9 16 10 10 3 0 10 
4 5 7 3 1 0 6 
6 15 6 5 4 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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TABLE 18.—-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF REPLIES RECOMMENDING VARIOUS 
METHODS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 





All replies 


Number 


1 


Selection and employment by boards of education 

Election by the people 

Selection and appointment by agencies other than 
schoolboards*® aes 

Other methods?. .. 


Total... 


Percent of replies, by regions 


North- South- Middie North- South- 


Percent east east states west west Pacifi 


8 


47 





100 100 100 





* The appointive agencies suggested were: (a) state board of education; (b) state superintendent; (c) county court or 
civil officer of the county; and (d) the dean of the state college of education. 

> The methods included here were: (a) election by teachers or a representative committee of teachers: (b) a civil ser 
plan; (c) employment by a special ex officio state board; and (d) “any method which will keep the matter out of politics 





tendents for an appraisal of their own status: 
(a) to recommend the method of employment 
for superintendents which in their judgment 
would obtain and keep in office the finest pos- 
sible type of administrators; and (b) to indi- 
cate any change urgently needed in the status 
of the county superintendency or with reference 
to his duties and relationships in their respec- 
tive states. Tables 18 and 19 summarize the 
superintendents’ judgments with respect to 
these matters. 

Nearly two-thirds of the group recommended 
the employment of county superintendents by 
boards of education as contrasted with only 22 
percent who recommended election by the peo- 
ple. Distinct regional differences appeared with 
respect to this point, however, more frequent 
endorsement of the election plan coming from 
the Northwestern, Southwestern, and Pacific 
states. The selection of superintendents by 
agencies other than county or district boards 
of education was not strongly favored but drew 
virtually all the support it did receive from 
the Northeastern and Southeastern states. 

The list of recommended changes in the 
status and functions of rural superintendents 
summarized in Table 19 includes many sug- 
gestions long urged by students of rural school 
problems. Significantly, the item most fre- 
quently mentioned in these comments is “higher 
qualifications for superintendents.” Next in 
order of frequency are (a) an increase in the 
authority and responsibilities of the office, and 
(b) various improvements in the professional 
status of the rural superintendent thru such 


means as larger salaries, longer tenure, and 
better methods of selection and appointment 
In several states, any material improvement of 
rural schools must wait upon the introduction 
of changes such as these—changes which wil! 
result in a higher quality of educational leader 
ship by county and other rural school adminis 
trators. Wherever rural superintendents sti! 
are chosen by popular election, transfer of this 
function to a representative schoolboard, or to 
some other nonpolitical agency, is a_ highly 
practical first step toward improvement in the 
rural superintendency. 


TABLE 19.—-CHANGES WITH RESPECT 
TO THE STATUS OF THE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENCY RECOMMEND. 
ED AS URGENTLY NEEDED IN 
THEIR RESPECTIVE COMMUNITIES 
BY 637 RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 





Frequency 
Change recommended of mention 


1 
Higher qualifications tor superintendents. ........ 
More authority and responsibility for superin- 
tendents 
Larger salaries 
Longer tenure ‘ ser ; : 
Better method of selecting superintendents... . 
More assistants—secretarial and clerical workers 
Elimination of politics 
More supervisory assistants 
Larger units of administration... . 
More state aid for the schools... . . : 
More power and authority vested in county boards 
of education = SP oe e ee 
Full-time employment of superintendents....... 
Payment of the travel expenses of superintendents. . 
Smaller areas of supervision 
More cooperation and closer relationship with other 
counties and with the state department... . ; 
Longer term of office 
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IV. SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS IN 
RURAL PROGRAMS 


Many problems in rural education as well as 
some of the recent accomplishments of rural 
schools have been sketched in broad outline in 
the foregoing section of this bulletin. For the 
most part, however, only general problems and 
areas of achievement have been discussed, with 
relatively few examples of what is now happen 
ing in individual schools and school systems. 
Hence the present section, thru brief descrip 


tions of actual school situations, seeks to point 
out: (a) some of the most serious handicaps 
and weaknesses of presentday rural schools, and 
(b) 


achievement 


some specific examples of outstanding 


in rural education. In each case 
the descriptive statements are drawn from the 
reports of county superintendents of schools 
who obligingly described some of their best and 


poorest schools. 


Some Grave Deficiencies of Rural Schools 


Descriptions of schools that are “far from 
satisfactory” were received from only 272 of 
the 1050 cooperating superintendents. This 
does not mean that all the others had no un 
satisfactory schools in their respective districts, 
altho several superintendents said just that. 
Some probably left the question blank merely 
because it required a written answer instead of 
the insertion of a check mark or numeral. Still 
others preferred not to answer the question, 
offering such comments as: (a) “Too 
sonal”; (b) “Under the circumstances, at this 
time, do not feel that we should criticize’; or 


per- 


(c) “Some schools very poor, but do not care 


to describe.’ 


A Summary of the Defects Mentioned 


Table 20 represents a tabulation of the kinds 
of problems and defects enumerated by the 272 


TABLE 20—SOME OUTSTANDING 
PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION 
AS REFERRED TO BY 272 COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
IN DESCRIBING THE MOST UN- 
SATISFACTORY SCHOOLS UNDER 
THEIR JURISDICTION 





Frequency 
Problem of mention 


1 


The school housing situation... ; : 
Size of school (extremely large or small enrolment) . 
Equipment needs 

The teaching service. . 

The curriculum. . Kemaed ees 
Instructional materials and supplies 
Community attitude. . 

Lack of funds....... 

Isolation 4 ; 

Too many grades for one teacher 
Schoolboard practices 

Short school term... .. 





superintendents who described their most un 
satisfactory rural schools. Obviously, because 
of the limited sampling involved and in view of 
the nature of the tabulation itself, no high de 
gree of statistical accuracy should be attributed 
to the frequencies given. They are presented, 
not to indicate national trends or the actual 
scope of various rural school problems, but for 
such general interest and significance as they 
may have. Each item in the table is singled out 
for discussion in later paragraphs. 

Not more than ten of the 272 descriptive 
statements can be identified positively with 
rural schools in which two or more teachers 
are employed. The great majority refer specifi 
cally to one-teacher schools, and apparently so 
do most of the general statements which, with 
out mentioning the number of teachers in 
volved, merely tell of the need for new school 
buildings or the solution of other vital prob 
lems. Again, many of the statements were made 
concerning the situation in some specific rural 
school. Almost as many, however, were general 
ized statements in which the superintendent 
would begin by saying, for example, “There 
are five one-teacher schools in which SON 
perhaps, “Several one-room schools are 

The frequencies entered in Table 20 show 
the number of superintendents who mentioned 
each problem—not the number of schools men 
tioned in which the unfortunate situation exists. 
In other words, the school housing situation 


the first problem listed in the table—was .re 


163 of the 272 superintendents re 


ferred to by 
porting, but is a vital problem in considerably 
more than 163 schools in the districts repre 
sented—probably, in no less than five times 


that number. 
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Housing Problems 


The urgent need for improvement in rural 
school housing stands out in bold relief in 
Table 20. Three of every five superintendents 
who reported any unsatisfactory situation men- 
tioned this problem. In connection with it, the 
most frequently named condition was the con- 
tinued use of obsolete, dilapidated buildings, 
unattractive in appearance and sorely in need 
of repairs. Other housing needs, listed in the 
order of frequency of mention, were as follows: 
(a) unsatisfactory lighting; (b) improper 
heating arrangements; (c) overcrowded build- 
ings; (d) improper ventilation; (e) absence of 
a supply of drinking water on the schoolgrounds 
or the use of water from questionable sources ; 
(f) unsafe or unsanitary conditions attribut- 
able to the condition of the school building it- 
self; (g) the use, for school purposes, of various 
makeshift structures such as churches, rented 
halls, or rooms in private dwellings; (h) the 
absence or unsanitary condition of toilet facili- 
ties; (i) undesirable school sites ; (j ) continued 
use of buildings much too large for the present 
school enrolment; and (k) buildings far more 
costly and elaborate than should have been con- 
structed. The last named problem, so different 
from all the others, was mentioned in only two 
of the 163 descriptive statements. 

In describing these housing needs, one super- 
intendent referred to the use of “a small, 
weather-beaten building which is often mis- 
taken for a woodshed.” Another told of “a 
building 16’ x 20,’ with an 8-foot ceiling; 
poorly lighted; an old, radiating stove heater; 
very congested; pupils’ desks against three 
walls to make room for the stove ; small amount 
of blackboard; no bookcase; no equipment— 
and no room for any.” A third described a 
school in which “96 pupils are taught in one 
room by two teachers.” Still others commented 
as follows: “building a mere shack”’; “a frame 
building built in 1826”; “building approxi- 
mately 100 years old”; “buildings in a sad state 
of repair”; “few windows”; “cross lighting” ; 
“an old box stove with large cracks in it”; 
“heaters with doors off and holes in stove 
pipes” ; ‘‘a small, old, tin heater” ; “‘no space for 
a real program”; “57 pupils in a one-room 
school in which two teachers are working” ; “34 
pupils in a building 16’ x 24”; “no drinking 


water, carry it about 14 mile”; “water brou 
to school in a milkcan”; “five buildings 
condemned by the state board of heal: 
“school in a log cabin in which the tea 
lives”; “school consists of but one room of 
none-too-good residence”; “building was o: 
inally a bungalow”; “using an old, tun 
down squatter’s cabin for a schoolhouse’”’ ; ‘ 
one room of a two-room cabin”; “schoo! 
housed in an old church building, which 
badly in need of repair”; “school is held in th: 
waiting room of the — depot” ; “schoo! 
a rented room in a home—dirt floor, dirt roo! 
over lumber-adobe walls, one small window 
homemade door” ; “lack of sanitary provisions 
“outdoor toilets very unsanitary”; ‘“‘a smal 
old, unattractive building located on a high 
bleak, barren hill with no other house in sight 
“orounds small ; located on a curve on a much 
traveled paved highway”; “no playground 
speak of”; “play space nil”; “school in one 
room of an old four-room school building’ 
and—as if speaking in general summary of th« 
situation—‘“‘buildings that are in a run-dow: 
condition and antiquated in every respect.” 
After reading 161 reports, of which those abov: 
are typical, one is likely to be tolerant—even a 
bit indulgent—in his attitude toward the tw: 
contrasting indiscretions described as follows 

In the _______ district, the board erected a fine 
rock building, at great cost. The school is on the 
highway, close to city schools. The average enro! 
ment is only about eight pupils. 

In the _____ district, the board erected an alto 


gether too expensive building. The valuation of th: 
district is low and the debt load excessive. 


Size of School 


The problem which ranked second in fre 
quency of mention in the superintendents’ de 
scriptions of unsatisfactory schools was that of 
enrolment, or size of school. This, in turn, is 
a twofold problem for a school may be eithe: 
too large or too small. 

Very properly much has been written as to 
the impossible task of the rural teacher who is 
responsible for the instruction of 40 to 50 chil 
dren, ranging in age from five to sixteen years 
and in school achievement from the first- to the 
eighth-grade level. Such a situation cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Forty of the descrip 
tive statements used in this analysis deplored 


‘For a teacher’s description of a rural school building more than 100 years old, see: Waltermire, Helen M. ‘“‘In_ the 
Name of Economy!"’ New York State Education 27: 426-27; March 1940. 
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the educational losses in overcrowded rural 


schools, various superintendents mentioning 
one-teacher schools with enrolments of 40 to 61 
pupils. In the 61-pupil school, 31 of the chil 
dren were one or more years over age for their 
respective grades, and every grade from [ to 
VIII was represented. 

The extremely small school, to which rela 
tively less attention usually is paid, figured even 
more prominently in the superintendents’ re- 
ports than large schools of the type just men 
tioned. In fact, 115 of the 155 superintendents 
who mentioned size of school as a serious prob 
lem—a ratio of approximately three to one 
were troubled especially, not by large schools, 
but with the small ones in which too few pupils 
were, and must necessarily be, enrolled. No less 
than three one-pupil schools were described. 
Quite a number of schools with fewer than five 
pupils were reported as problem situations 
several of them maintained for pupils all be- 
longing in a single family. Virtually all of the 
schools mentioned in this connection had en- 
rolments of not more than ten pupils. Altho 
such schools approach the ultimate in individual 
attention, they fail in many respects to meet an 
icceptable educational standard. Among the 
specific problems created by such schools the 
following may be cited from the superinten 
dents’ own comments: “too few pupils for real 
school activities’; “impossible to provide such 
schools with any but poorly equipped and poorly 
trained teachers” ; ‘‘a good teacher will not stay 
here’; “no chance for discussion or the develop 
ment of good citizenship habits thru play”; 
“children are unable to receive proper social 
training”; “excessive per pupil costs’; and as 
1 more complete description, ‘‘only one pupil is 
enrolled and he could easily attend a school 
nearby; he is an only child, has no contact with 
other pupils, and costs the county the highest 
amount.” 


Equipment Needs 


Third in frequency among the superinten- 
dents’ comments was mention of various equip- 
ment needs. The situation in this connection 
can best be summarized with the adjectives 
used repeatedly in the superintendents’ reports: 
“meager in amount” ; “antiquated and obsolete 
in design’; “wholly unsuited to the needs of 
the school.’’ Three specific types of equipment 
were singled out for special mention in various 
reports: (a) seating equipment, (b)_ black- 
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With 


to seating equipment the following 


boards, and (c) playground equipment 


reference 
quotations tell their own story: “using doubl 


desks and seats” ; “40 pupils, but only 30 seats” 
‘‘no seats—yjust crude benches for the pupils to 
sit on”; “old-type desks not adjustable”; ‘old 
desks that were made in the community years 


ago’; “benches for seats’; and, as reported 


from two ditterent communities, “church pews 


are used for seats.’ 


Teaching Service 


Quality of teaching service, altho fourth in 
frequency of mention in these reports, is surely 
ve 
altho outranked in frequency of mention, this 
100 of the 


a crucial problem in rural education. 


problem was discussed by nearly 


272 superintendents. Significant, too, are the 
aspects of teaching service on which specine 
comments were made. Leading the list in this 
particular, as might be expected, was insufh 
cient preparation for teaching. This was fol 
lowed in order by many references to (a) 


teachers who cling to outworn, obsolete pro 
sal iriecs so low 


1] 
reasonaDIl\ be 


cedures, (b) 
that 
expected, (d) lack of professional attitude on 


inexperience, (c) 


satisfactory work cannot 


the part of teachers, (e) rapid teacher turnover 
in the rural schools, and (f) the procedures 
followed when teachers’ appointments are made 
on some basis other than merit. 
Representative quotations on the foregoing 
items include the following: “teacher only a 
high-school graduate”; “‘a $40-a-month teach 
er’: “uncertificated teacher because of low sal 
ary’; “teacher is not academically or profes 
sionally prepared’”’; “‘teacher, as well as equip 
ment, is obsolete’’; “can’t get or retain a good 
teacher” ; “teacher paid $30 a month” ; “teacher 
is inexperienced”; “teachers will not cooperate 
with each other’; ‘“‘teachers have not qualified 
have obtained certificates” ; 


themselves—they 


“teacher has steadfastly refused to change dur 


ing the fifty years since she began’’; “‘teache: 
is old, and has not kept up”; “teacher is under 
permanent tenure and is a total loss’’; “teacher 


clings to antiquated methods” ; “teacher is quite 
set in her ways’; “the teacher herself is a mere 
child with ‘Normal Training’ in high school 
a month”; and “teacher is the 


; is interested only in the pay 


receives $30 
daughter of 
check.” To this series the following VIV 


port may be added: “In 


id re 


school sits a dom 






ineering but ineffective teacher. The room is 
slovenly kept; the pupils are impolite to each 
other, to the teacher, and to any visitors who 
come there.” 

The superintendents’ reports emphasized 
and reemphasized the fact that better teaching 
service usually could be obtained were it not 
for unfavorable situations in the school en- 
vironment, inadequate salaries, and other re- 
lated problems. Such phrases as the following 
were common: “a good teacher, but without a 
chance to succeed”; “would be an excellent 
teacher under better circumstances”; and “the 
teacher does as well as can be expected.” On 
the other hand, many illustrations were given 
of the fact that a superior teacher can and does 
succeed in spite of unbelievable handicaps. Says 
one superintendent of a school which he is de- 
scribing, ‘There is a good teacher there ; other- 
wise the condition would be deplorable.” An- 
other testifies that “in our poorest equipped 
school, a well-trained teacher is doing excellent 
work.” Perhaps the most striking illustration of 
the real meaning of teaching service was the 
following pointed contrast: 

We have a small school, four pupils housed in a 
shack that is located out where the rattlesnakes can 
crawl in if the door is left open. But this is an 
excellent school because we have an excellent teacher 
there. Our poorest school has a good building, fair 
equipment, and some twenty pupils enrolled. But the 
teacher comes late every morning and continually 
finds fault—with the children and with the supplies. 
Nothing is ever right for her. 


The Curriculum and Instructional 
Supplies 


Two problems closely related to the teachers’ 
instructional procedures and tied for the next 
lower rank in frequency of mention in these re- 
ports were (a) the curriculum; and (b) in- 
structional materials and supplies. Curriculums 
were described as: “traditional”; “narrowly 
academic”; “impractical”; “unrelated to the 
children’s interests and experiences” ; and “with 
no provision for individual differences in abili- 
ties and needs.” Some teachers were mentioned 
who still “assign the next three pages and keep 
each subject in its own fifteen-minute com- 
partment.” Of such programs one super- 
intendent wrote: 

These schools are not lively, happy places. The 


daily schedule is a matter of routine. Children are 
not given freedom; their school life is monotonous. 


These are the traditional, question-and-answer | 
of schools. 


Instructional materials, as in the case 
school equipment, were declared to be “wholl, 
lacking” ; “meager in amount”; “antiquated” : 
or “unrelated to the instructional program.” 
Repeated mention was made of the lack of 
library facilities and even of text and reference 
books. One situation was reported in which 
the textbooks in use were 1911 and 1912 ed; 
tions. Maps, globes, dictionaries, and reference 
books were among the other instructional ma 
terials for which an urgent need was expressed 


Community Problems 


Then ranking close to the foregoing items 
were three problems sometimes the most baffling 
of them all: (1) community attitude, (2) lack 
of funds, and (3) isolation. The influence of 
community attitude on the quality of the schoo! 
program was reflected in observations such as 
these: “the community is provincial, feeling 
that ‘what was good enough for grandpa is 
good enough for us’ ”’; “there is a complete lack 
of community interest” ; “cannot get consolida 
tion on account of wealthy families in the dis 
trict who have no children and do not want 
any increase in taxes”; ‘‘a wealthy district but 
benighted in regard to education”; ‘‘needed 
consolidation is opposed, altho there is a good 
school only 2% miles away and the buses now 
pass thru this community”; and “people argue 
against ‘losing the community,’ yet they already 
attend church and social gatherings at a town 
twelve miles away.” 

The second problem in this group, namely, 
lack of funds, is too generally known and 
recognized to warrant extended comment here. 
Perhaps this accounts for the rather surprising 
fact that it ranked eighth in frequency of 
mention in these analyses. Low valuation of 
property in the various districts concerned, the 
effects of recent and current economic condi- 
tions, and tax delinquency were the chief causes 
assigned to financial stress. 

Isolation, the third problem in the group, 
is perhaps more nearly inherent in the rural 
situation than either of the others. Several 
instances were cited where: “consolidation is 
impossible because of bad roads” ; ‘‘our smallest 
and least satisfactory school must be maintained 
for children living in that isolated region, for 
it is fifteen miles from the next school district ; 
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some of the pupils must come to school by boat, 
or on the ice’; “children are transported by 
boat to the Island; 
the school is isolated and very difficult to visit”’ ; 


sche ne )] on 


“this typical mountain school is very much iso- 
lated; road very bad in winter’; “the 
school is ten miles from the highway ; roads are 
impassable at times”; “isolated territory ; com 
munity feud”; and, finally, ‘‘the school is miles 
almost inaccessible.” 





trom any center 


Too Many Grade Levels 


Seventeen of the descriptive statements called 
attention to a problem closely related to, but 
withal different from, that of having too many 
pupils in a one-teacher school. These superin- 
tendents contend that, even with a normal 
enrolment, one teacher can scarcely do justice 
to his work if pupils at all grade levels are 
enrolled. In other words, too many school 
grades as well as too many pupils often con- 
tribute to poor work in rural schools. 


Schoolboard Practices 


Usually a reflection of community indiffer- 
ence, to which reference has already been made, 
is the problem of indifferent or even malicious 
schoolboard members. Eleven of the descriptive 
statements attributed some direct responsibility 
for the unfortunate conditions described to the 
unwise policies of boards of education. Typical 
comments suggest the nature of this problem: 
“very negligent about doing even the repairs 
that are absolutely necessary” ; ‘‘will not coop- 
erate with the teacher, with the county super- 
intendent, or with each other”; “board mem- 
bers are disinterested in the improvement of 
this school—which is a discredit to the state”’ ; 
“this year an excellent teacher—B.S. degree, 
with high honors, long tenure—was let out to 
make way for a young girl without college 
training or teaching experience’; and “the 
board never hires a teacher until a week or 
two before school opens and therefore generally 
has poor teachers.” 


Short School Terms 


The final item in this ugly picture of the 
rural school at its worst is the short school 
term. In one district, “due to lack of funds 





Southwestern, 28; and Pacific, 13. 


2 The number of replies from the six districts were: Northeastern, 50; Southeastern 
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it has been necessary to reduce two one-teachet 
schools to a half-time basis, which means that 
they will have only four and one-half months 
ot school during the vear.” In another district 
the report was, ‘they can have only four months 
of school this year—no revenue.” Several seven 
month school terms were mentioned, including 
the report that in one state a “school term of 


137 days is found in 79 counties.”’ 


Regional Differences 


The descriptive reports on unsatisfactory 
rural schools were tabulated separately for each 
major geographic region of the United States. 
Only a few marked differences in relative fre 
quency ot mention were apparent, however, 
and it is quite possible that chance factors alone 
were responsible for them. The four fairly 
clear-cut regional differences thus disclosed had 
to do with the prominence of (a) housing prob 
lems in the reports from the Northeastern 
states: (b) excessively large one-teacher schools 
in the Southeastern states; (c) equipment and 
supply problems in the Middle states; and 
(d) extremely small schools in the North 


western states. 


The Outlook for Underprivileged 
Schools 


When the fundamental purposes of public 
education are projected against the background 
of limitations and handicaps described above, 
the temptation to assume a defeatist attitude 
must be vigorously opposed. With this array 
of weaknesses and defects in mind, one can 
readily note the genuineness of, and the sense 
of achievement implied by, the superintendent 
who reported: “No school entirely unsatisfac 
tory!” Yet the situation is by no means hope 
less, except for those unwilling to put forth 
their own best efforts on behalf of rural schools. 

Among the leavening elements to be kept 
in mind is the fact that, after all, the unsatis 
factory schools are greatly in the minority ; also, 
that conditions by and large are improving, 
that the past decade has witnessed the elimina 
tion or material improvement of numerous 
situations just like those which have been de 
scribed. There is assurance, too, in the oft 
repeated testimony of these superintendents, to 
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the effect that many competent rural teachers 
are doing excellent work in spite of deplorable 
handicaps. And finally, there are encouragement 


and fruitful suggestion in such reports ot 
cific accomplishment as those summariz: 
the following paragraphs of this bulletin 


Some Noteworthy Achievements of Rural Schools 


Descriptive statements of definite and un- 
usual achievements in one or more of their own 
rural schools were supplied by 454 county 
superintendents. Table 21 indicates the areas 
in rural education represented in these de- 
scriptions of exceptional work and shows how 
frequently each area was mentioned. As is true 
of all such tabulations, the frequencies are of 
interest chiefly in relation to one another and 
must not be interpreted as actual measures, 
or indices. The very phrase, “unusually fine 
work,” is a relative term. Practices and devel- 
opments, which in one community and in the 
opinion of one individual are “outstanding,” 
seem but commonplace when appraised by an- 
other individual under another set of circum- 
stances. Some of the examples included in 
Table 21 perhaps poorly deserve the special 
mention they received. On the other hand, 
many achievements similar to if not even more 
significant than some here described probably 
were passed over without mention by these and 
other superintendents. Hence, there is no basis 
here for determining either the proportion of 
rural communities in which some type of out- 
standing work in education is being done or 
the prevalence of good work of any given type 
in the nation’s rural schools. Instead, this table 


TABLE 21.—AREAS OF OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT IN RURAL EDUCA- 
TION MENTIONED BY 454 SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF RURAL SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS 





Frequency 
“pray : of mention 
1 2 


Area of outstanding achievement 


The instructional program in some specified de- 
partment or subject field ; 
Health services it 92 
Library services 88 
Classroom procedures 
Technics of organization or administration. . 
Upgrading of the teaching staff................. 
The general instructional program at some specified 
grade level or in a given area of service..... 
Recent or eurrent revision of curriculum... . 
Improvements in school housing 
Instructional materials and supplies 
Extracurriculum programs 
Public relations 
Cooperation with colleges or with neighboring 
school districts 





merely suggests several areas of achieve 
which_one rather large group of superintend 
ents identified as the high lights of their res) 
tive school programs. By implication it 
gests, in broad outline, some of the curr 
emphases and trends in the improvement 
rural education. 


Instruction in Specified Departments or 
Subjects 


Descriptions of unusually successful work 
in some designated department, special area, o: 
subjectmatter field were more numerous thar 
those of any other type, coming from 142 su 
perintendents or nearly a third of those r 
porting. This, in itself, is a gratifying result 
suggesting as it does that recent developments 
in classroom teaching have been significant 
enough to rank foremost in the thinking o! 
rural superintendents. But perhaps even mor 
significant are the areas of instruction and th 
kinds of classroom work specifically described 

When the specific phases of the instructions 
program mentioned in the 142 descriptive stat 
ments were tabulated, the area of rural schoo 
music far outranked all others. Fifty-one supe: 
intendents—36 percent of those who referred 
to any instructional field—described some new 
development or outstanding achievement i: 
music education. Several cases were cited where 
now for the first time special teachers or musi 
supervisors are at work in rural schools and 
are achieving remarkable success. In other cases 
reference was made to the outstanding work o! 
some individual teacher, as in the following 
examples: 

a. Mrs, ___. has taught every child in her rura 
school to play a violin and is developing fin 
orchestral work. Incidentally, her pupils also 
have a workshop in which they work wit! 
woods, varnish, battery sets, etc. Ordinary 
classroom work is above average. 

. In —— district the teacher of a one-roon 
school has carried out an unusual program 
in music, including the organization of a har 
monica band. 


Ranking next to music, but considerably be 
low it in frequency of mention, was instruc 
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rion in the field of health and physical educa 
tion. Lhere were 39 references to achievements 
n this area. Then ranking next in order, and 
with frequencies ranging from 25 down to 10, 
vere: (3) vocational education (especially 
ocational agriculture) ; (4) reading; (5) so 
ial studies; (6) industrial arts (nonvoca 
tional); (7) visual education; (8) home eco 
nomics; and (9) art. Subject fields and areas 
mentioned in fewer than ten of the descriptive 
statements included: (10) safety education; 
11) speech work (including choral reading) ; 
12) science and nature study; (13) educa 
tion by radio; (14) dramatics and rhythms; 
15) conservation; and (16) commerce. No 
ticeably lacking in this list was even a single 
mention of outstanding work in the areas of 
mathematics and foreign languages. Selected 
examples of significant or more or less unique 
departures in some of the foregoing areas in 
clude the following: 
In health education 


a. In the middle of the day there is a rest period 
for first- and second-grade pupils who come 
to school on buses and must remain all day. 
Individual cots are provided in a quiet room 
with plenty of fresh air. 

b. A checklist was recently developed and used in 
formulating a new program based on child, 
school, and community needs. 

c. An experimental and developmental course of 
study in health education is in use. The study, 
which will run two, three, or four years, is in 
cooperation with the state department of health 
and the state department of public instruction 


In safety education 
a. A countywide safety program has been devel 
oped and is directed by a county council made 
up of students and teachers. 


In radio and visual education 


a. Systematic use of radio in the school program 
has been introduced on a countywide basis this 
year. It is meeting an enthusiastic response. 

b. In __ County a musical semiweekly broad 
cast is given over a local station to rural 
schools. The programs are designed to help 
with the teaching of singing and music appre- 
ciation. The county superintendent assists with 
the broadcast. 

c. Since 1935, the school has been using 
the first sound-on-film projector owned by any 
school system in the state. 


In conservation education 
a. The building of feeders and shelters for song 
birds and animals, in cooperation with the Isaac 
Walton League, has been used as an educative 
activity. 
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I As a result of the work in conservation in the 


County schools, a state committee 1s 
now working on an outline for all the schools 
In vocational agriculture and me economics 

a. Vocational agriculture and home economi: ire 
gaining a foothold in this county—now being 
taught in each school These studies are es 
pecially practical for our farm boys and ls 

b. In the high school, a home economics 


cottage is being constructed at a cost of sli 


less than $10 Interior decoratio and the 
selection and arrangement of furniture and 
equipment are being done as a class project 
In reading 
a. In the County schools for two ye 
good standardized reading test has been used 
in trying to appraise, coordinate, and unify 
teaching procedures. Teachers are becoming 
reading readine ss conscious: the progran 


shows results 

b. In cooperation with the State College 
about 95 rural teachers in the county are 
working on a project to improve reading in 


struction. 


In social studies 
a. The teacher in the one-room school has 
worked out some especially interesting social 


studies units. 
b. Excellent pioneer work in social studies is being 


done in the rural junior high school 


Health Services 


The extension o! improvement of health sery 
ices in rural schools was the area ranking second 
in frequency of mention in the reports on 
unusual Within this general 


area, reference was made most often to the pro 


achievements. 


vision or extension of the professional services 
of doctors and nurses, sometimes thru coopera 
tion with public health agencies or local asso 
ciations of doctors and nurses and sometimes as 
an independent school service. Ranking high, 
also, among these descriptions was mention of 
the provision of hot lunches, often under con 
ditions where regular school cafeterias could 
not be established. Then, according to fre 
quency of mention, should be listed : immuniza 
tions ; dental service ; vision tests ; hearing tests ; 
tuberculin tests (occasionally supplemented by 
X-rays) ; and tests to discover speech defects 
In two of the counties represented, the vision 
and hearing of every child is tested by means 
of the telebinocular and audiometer. In con 
nection with various accomplishments of the 


foregoing types, generous credit for helpful 


























cooperation was given to local community or- 
ganizations, such as the P.T.A., the Red Cross, 
the service clubs, and the fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

Library Services 


The type of improvement in library service 
which predominated in these reports was the 
establishment of some type of circulating li- 
brary for the rural schools. Only 17 of the 
88 reports described improvements in the li- 
braries of individual schools and classrooms. 
The remaining 71 spoke of plans such as the 
following: 


a. A traveling library has been established with 
deliveries each six-week period, which means 
that each one-teacher school will have at least 
125 books during the school year. 

- Bookmobile service is available to all rural 
schools. 

. Ten years ago 3000 children in the 
County schools were without supplementary 
material. Today a system is in operation 
whereby each school has access to 1000 or more 
good books and at least three sets of supple- 
mentary readers for each grade. 

. Fifteen circulating libraries of 20 books each 
are made up at, and distributed by, the county 
superintendent’s office. 

. Each district pays $5 per school year and re- 
ceives each month a box of 19 books, giving 
them at least seven times as much reading ma- 
terial as they otherwise would have. 

- The local Kiwanis Club sponsors a traveling 
library housed in the county superintendent’s 
office. 

. Under a cooperative agreement, the six-year 
school has the use of the town library for three 
days each week. The school department spends 
about $200 yearly on books for this library. 

. Seventy-four counties in the state now have cir- 
culating libraries, many with library trucks to 
transport books from the central library to the 
schools. 

Under the traveling library system now in op- 
eration here, hundreds of books are used in 
comparison to tens used previously. 

All schools in the county have access to 25 
boxes, each containing 30 books, for the postage 
to and from which amounts to about $1. 
Schools withdraw 10 to 15 books for a period of 
three weeks, with renewal privilege if they 
are needed longer. Schools use, on an average, 
75 to 125 books a year. Pupils may, and often 
do, withdraw books during the summer months. 


Teaching Procedures 


The fourth area of outstanding achievement 
included in Table 21 is that of improvement in 
classroom procedures. Here the strong emphasis 
in the reports was on the substitution of ‘‘ac- 
tivities,” “meaningful experiences,” ‘‘projects,” 


and “units of work,” for the standardized 
academic routines once so generally followed 
No fewer than 51 of the 74 references t; 
proved procedures told of the shift to th 
newer devices. One superintendent desc: 
the practices of his staff as follows: 

Several schools are experimenting with activi; 
programs. We are not taking at face value ever, 
thing that the Progressives tell us; but we do a litt), 
free lancing, still trying to keep one foot on th, 
ground all the time. We are conservatively 
gressive here, as it were. 


Several superintendents told of outstanding 
activities, or units, involving such things as 
participation of the school in community ente: 
prises, the beautification of the school building 
and grounds, local history, local industries and 
resources, and school gardening projects. Othe: 
comments worthy of summary deal with im 
provements in testing procedures, controlled 
experiments to evaluate different procedures 
completely individualized instruction using 
modification of the Winnetka plan, effective 
use of school excursions, and the integration 
and correlation of work in various subject fields 


Administrative Changes and 
Reorganizations 


Achievements with respect to various aspects 
of school organization and administration, 
which collectively ranked fifth among the com 
ments summarized in Table 21, covered 
variety of specific problems. Only two, how 
ever, were mentioned more than twenty times 
namely, significant achievement in effecting 
needed consolidations of rural schools and de 
velopment of more suitable pupil reports o1 
cumulative record systems. Six superintendents 
reported outstanding achievement in the saf: 
eficient, and economical transportation of 
pupils. The same number pointed with prid: 
to experimental or accomplished reorganiza 
tions for the elimination of grade lines. In 
this connection the following account is of 
interest : 

In all the rural schools of __. County _ the 
first, second, and third grades are replaced by a pri 
mary division. There are eight reading levels in the 
primary division, which a child may complete in 
three or four years. On completing the work in this 
division he receives his first promotion, to the fourt! 
grade. 


Among the other types of reorganization de- 
scribed were: two “modified platoon” plans; 
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und in one high school a single-subject study 
plan, in which each pupil studies one subject 
ntensively for nine weeks, then another, in 
stead of carrying four subjects simultaneously. 
\chievements with respect to attendance de 
partments included : one case in which the work 
of attendance officer and school nurse has been 
combined; and another in which an all-time 
high for the county in school attendance has 
been achieved—a record of 95 percent in at 
tendance, with perfect attendance by 28 percent 
ot the pupils enrolled. “Two moveable or so 
called “wheels” schools were reported, to serve 


itinerant or isolated families. 


Improvements in Personnel 


Upgrading of the teaching staff appears in 
sixth position in Table 21 perhaps because the 
schools for which outstanding achievements 
can be reported are those, generally speaking, 
in which the caliber of the teaching staff has 
been relatively high over a period of some years. 
In speaking of improvements in the teaching 
staff, the contributing factors mentioned were: 
extensions and improvements in supervisory 
service; special projects looking to the in 
service growth of teachers ; additional training; 
higher standards of certification ; improvements 
in salaries or in living conditions; and effective 
work on the part of teachers organizations. ‘The 
last named factor was mentioned in nine of 
the superintendents’ statements, drawn from 
four of the six major geographic regions of the 
United States. 


Special Types of Educational Service 


Fifty-one superintendents spoke of achieve- 
ments identified with some specified grade level 
or area of educational service. In the order of 
frequency of mention these specific levels and 
areas were: pupil guidance; adult education 
including public forums; remedial instruction 
of various types; the primary grades; the in 
termediate grades; the separate schools main 
tained for minority racial and national groups; 
the senior high-school program; and, in one 
case only, the junior high-school program. By 
way of special education, one superincendent 
reports that seventy-five handicapped pupils 
are being cared for in four centers: a sight 
saving center, a center for the | ard of hearing, 
and two centers for crippled children. 





[1 


Curriculum Development 


Improvement of the curriculum as a whole 


is the eighth area of outstanding achievement 


appearing in ‘Table 21. Several statements re 
ferred to improvements which had come as a 
result of the recent adoption of new courses of 
study ; several, to curriculum projects at present 
under way. Community surveys, as the basis 
for curriculum revision, were mentioned in two 
reports. Several countywide projects in curt 
riculum development now in progress were re 
ported—one of them “under the direction of 
the state department of public instruction.” 
One superintendent described a countywide o1 
ganization for continuous curriculum revision, 
with committees in each major subject area, 
such as arithmetic, English, reading, science, 
and social studies. In another county, reviewing 
committees in each of four major subjectmattet 
areas select the best units developed each yea! 
in their respective subject fields. ‘hese are 
mimeographed in the county superintendent’s 
office and distributed to all teachers concerned 
Still another report told of efforts to “‘ruralize”’ 
the curriculum and to encourage teachers to 


develop an adequate rural philosophy. 


Improvements in School Housing 


Significant improvement in rural school hous 
ing was an area of achievement emphasized 
in just 10 percent of the progress reports. More 
than half of these statements told of new build 
ings, describing them with such enthusiastic 
“the building in the 


“the last word in rural school con 


phrases as finest rural 


state,” and 
struction.” A noticeable emphasis in connection 
with these new buildings was the use of ma 
terials obtained from local sources. In one 
county, for example, ‘““'wenty-three new, rock 
buildings have been constructed during the 
past five years, most of them modernly equipped. 
Before this program was started pupils were 
in churches, ‘shacks,’ 


Monolithic 


“rammed earth,” in 


in temporary quarters 
and many inadequate buildings.” 
concrete, pine logs, and 
addition to native stone, were mentioned as 
materials peculiarly adapted to the situation in 
which they were used. The 
building was made of native clay, tamped into 


block form. It was finished with modern fix 


“rammed earth” 


tures and furnishings. Finally, in addition to 


the construction of new buildings, several re 

























ports described the transformation achieved in 
school environments thru improvements in 
sanitation and lighting, remodeling and refur- 
nishing of school buildings, and thru redecorat- 
ing and landscaping operations. Pupils, parent- 
teacher associations, and other local organiza- 
tions were credited with important help in 
connection with such renovations. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Improvement with respect to the quantity 
or quality of either school equipment or in- 
structional materials and supplies was referred 
to in approximately one in twelve of the de- 
scriptive statements. As in the case of library 
service, probably the most significant feature 
of the work here reported was the frequent 
reference to centralized systems of obtaining 
and distributing materials and supplies. The 
general “materials bureau,” where all types of 
teaching aids and supplies are made available 
to all teachers in the county, is proving effec- 
tive in a limited number of rural counties. 
Similar bureaus, except limited to certain types 
of materials or teaching aids, were mentioned 
even more frequently, and apparently consti- 
tute an intermediate step toward the complete 
centralization of the instructional supply serv- 
ice. Among the limited-service plans which 
were described should be mentioned: (a) the 
county textbook exchange; (b) a collection of 
portable dioramas and other visual aids used 
in connection with units in reading, biology, 
geography, and history; and (c) projection 
equipment and film service. The following brief 
quotations indicate the services of centralized 
visual education departments when established 
in rural communities: 

a. We have developed a cooperative program of 
visual education, operating the equipment on a 
circuit basis. 

. A central library is maintained of films, film 
strips, and other visual aids. At the end of the 
first year more than 300 films had been ac- 
quired. 

. The individual in charge of our visual educa- 
tion service selects and obtains educational 
films, operates the projector, and helps to cor- 
relate the work with the classroom teaching. 

. Battery type film and slide projectors are used. 
Films are obtained from the state university. 
Equipment is in constant use, making a com- 
plete circuit of all schools twice during the 
school year. 

. The bookmobile also carries projection equip- 
ment and motion picture, educational films. 


The sound projector is used daily in the s: 
and practically every night in giving ed 
tional shows in the various rural comm 


Extracurriculum Activities 


The outstanding achievements mention: 
connection with the extracurriculum progran 
rural schools had to do chiefly with inter-schoo| 
festivals and contests; the work of 4-H Clubs: 
activities of the Young Citizens 
plans of student government; school paper, 
and countywide systems of honors or awar« 
All six of the references made to the work 
of Young Citizens Leagues came from 
Northwestern states. An interesting variati: 
of a common extracurriculum activity was ‘ 
county, literary magazine, The Amateur Pen 
open to high-school contributors from all th: 
schools.” It is mimeographed in the county 
superintendent’s office. Another interesting de 
parture is the general club program of one 
rural school, where pupils who have finished 
elementary school but cannot go on to high 
school are encouraged to participate with uppe: 
grade pupils in their clubs—a series which in 
cludes art, music, crafts, dramatics, and scienc: 
clubs. 


League S 


Public Relations 


Work in the field of public relations is said 
to have been outstanding in twenty-four coun 
ties. Participation in community projects and 
activities of various kinds and the work of 
parent-teacher associations were most frequently 
mentioned in this connection. Systematic home 
visitation by teachers was reported from tw: 
widely separated counties as an effective wa) 
of maintaining wholesome public relations 
American Education Week programs, news 
paper publicity, and unified commencement 
exercises for all high-school graduates in the 
county were other devices described. 


Cooperation of Colleges with Rural 
Schools 


The final item in Table 21 refers to the out 
standing work being done in rural schools in 
active cooperation with a neighboring college 
—usually a state teachers college or state uni 
versity. Most of the schools mentioned in this 
connection are used as practice schools for cadet 
teachers. Typically, they are under the im- 
mediate supervision of the college, are staffed 
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with teachers of unusual ability, and have 
better than average financial support. Nearly 
all these schools serve not only as ‘practice 
schools for cadets but also as demonstration 
schools where teachers in service gather to ob 
serve new developments in curriculum, class 


organization, and teaching procedures. 


Numerous Types of Achievement in 
Single County 


The following report of what is actually be 
ing done in a single rural school system illus 
trates the wide variety in achievement which is 
possible when, under reasonably favorable cit 
cumstances and supported by an_ informed 
public opinion, an able administrator and a 
competent staff set their hand to the task of 


improving rural schools: 


School A, a two-teacher village school—An ex 
cellent program of music instruction, including 
band instrumentation. 

School B, a one-teacher school—An unusually fine 
playground and health program. 

School C, a one-teacher school—Good program in 
safety education. Also gives regular public dem 
onstrations of schoolwork. 

School D, a consolidated rural elementary and 
high school—The P. T. A. 
the home economics department furnishes hot 
lunches for all pupils at the nominal price of 10 


in cooperation with 


cents. 

School E, a one-teacher school—The teacher, ex 
perimenting with the newer classroom proced 
ures, has worked out some interesting and su 
cessful units of work—especially social studies 
units. 

Schools F and G, both one-teacher schools—Are 
now operating in recently constructed buildings 
which represent about the last word in rural 
school construction. One is a monolithic conerete 
building. Both schools are carrying out progres- 
sive educational programs. 

School H, a 15-teacher village school—The prin- 
cipal is working toward a modified platoon or- 


ganization, recommended to him by the 


Teachers Colle 
School I j j 
1940, as one of 16 in the state to be studied as a 


} ) t 


a rural high school—Selected in January 


model by a committee of the North Central As- 
sociation 

School Pa a one-teacher school 
ect for beautifying the 


Carried out a proj 
schoolgrounds. Children 
drew up a landscaping plan. Woodworking and 


sewing are other activities directed by this busy 


teacher in a school of more than 20 pupils 
School K, a 23-teacher 


plant, having all safety devices and 


village school—In an ul 
tramodern 
with radio and public address equipment, the 
speech department specializes in creative proj 
ects and an outstanding program in music has 
been developed, especially the band ensemble. 
his school is also experimenting with a new 
system of pupil reports. 
School L, a 25-teaché 
the 6-3-3 plan 


school marks and 


rq tillage $4 hool organ 1 on 


Has also done pioneer work on 
grading; is an experiment 


base for the state board of education in the 
field of 
Smith-Hughes 


ture in the county; 


only 


vocational agricul 


home economics: maintains the 


course in 

and is doing especially nne 
work in health and physical education, English, 
and dramatics 

School M, a one-teacher 
band for the younger pupils 

School N, a tavo-teacher school 
singing is exceptionally fine 

School O, a one-teacher school remark 


able program in music is being carried out, in 


school—Has a rhythm 
Instruction in part 
-Anothet 


cluding the organization of a harmonica band 


Implications for Rural Administrators 


The effective practices and unusual proced 
ures summarized in the foregoing paragraphs 
are rich in practical suggestions for the im 
provement of rural schools. In comparing them 
with the achievements of their own schools, 
most superintendents will tind some common 
ground of similarity but will find also a num 
ber of areas where further pioneering is sug 


gested. 





V. NEXT STEPS IN 


Information with respect to the status of 
rural schools and the direction of current trends 
in rural education is of little avail except when 
applied in the solution of the problems re- 
vealed. What then are the practical problems 
suggested by the foregoing description of rural 
schools? To what tasks must the leaders and 
friends of rural education set their hands in 
the decade that lies ahead ? 


The Advice of Rural Superintendents 


A significant answer to the foregoing ques- 
tions was given by the rural superintendents 
who cooperated in this study. As requested in 
the inquiry form, each of 864 superintendents 
listed from one to four things which he would 
do first in his own county, if he were free to 
correct only a few of the most flagrant weak- 
nesses of the rural schools under his direction. 
These suggested next steps in rural education 
are summarized in Table 22. The formation of 
larger attendance units thru the consolidation 
of small schools was mentioned far more often 
than any other single proposal. Improvement 
of school buildings, more adequate preparation 
of rural teachers, curriculum revision, and 
better supervision were next in frequency of 
mention. The list as a whole reemphasizes many 
of the imperative needs referred to in earlier 
sections of this bulletin. In it most communities 
will find one or more problems which can be 
successfully attacked and at least a partial solu- 
tion found for their own rural schools. 


Improving Rural Schools thru 
Legislation 


Several of the proposals listed in Table 22 
and many of the needs of rural schools discussed 
in earlier sections of this bulletin lie beyond 
the reach of individual communities. The 
abolition of small districts and substitution of 
satisfactory units for purposes of taxation and 
school administration may be cited as one such 
basic problem. Effective removal of all school 
affairs from the control of partisan politics, 
adequate systems of equalization and state finan- 
cial aid, satisfactory minimum standards of 
training for rural school teachers and adminis- 
trators, welfare legislation which makes rural 
education inviting to competent teachers, and 
the creation and support of effective state edu- 


RURAL EDUCATION 


TABLE 22.—_CHANGES IN RURAL EDu. 
CATION BELIEVED TO BE Most 
URGENTLY NEEDED IN THEIR Rep. 
SPECTIVE DISTRICTS BY 864 RURAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 





Frequency 


Change recommended 
of mention 


1 

More consolidated schools (larger atte néiinee units) 

New, improved, or larger school buildings (includ- 
ing better lights, sanitation, and grounds).... 

Better supplies and equipment. 

Better trained teachers... .. 

Broader curriculum ‘ 

More adequate and effective. supervision 

Higher salaries for teachers and other school em- 
ployees.... 

Improved transportation fac ilities 

Larger administrative units. 

Better financing 

Improved library facilities. . 

Better methods of certification and/or tea acher ap- 
pointment 

Improved classroom procedures av 

An adequate health service program. 

Improved textbooks (free, uniform, etc.) 

Better organization and administration of indi- 
vidual schools............. 

Longer tenure for rural teac hers. 

Longer school terms 

More enlightened public opinion 

Improved school lunch facilities. . ere 

Improved professional attitude on the part of 
teachers (including ea? in teacher asso- 
ciations, meetings, etc.). 





Improved living conditions for rural Sieaahibie 
Improvement in the status of the county superin- 


A central purchasing authority or agency 

Improved educational opportunities in the separate 
schools maintained for Negroes or other racial 
or national groups......... 

Elimination of politics from all phases of sc hool 
management 

Revision or more strict enforcement of attendance 


A satisfactory retirement system for teachers... .. 

Introduction of gaan social, and 
recreational programs. ee 

Improved janitorial service . 

Development of adequate and vit l programs of 
adult education 

Payment of teachers on the 12- month plan. 

Other changes *® 





Number of replies 





research on rural needs; simplification of the 


system of records and reports now in use; elimination of high 


® Includes: 


school teacher-training departments; and the adoption of 
minimum standards which must be met by all rural boards 





cation departments and teachers colleges are 
other areas where fundamental revisions in 
school legislation must be made in many states 
before their rural schools can approach an 
reasonable standard of efficiency. Not the least 
of the legislative changes which should be 
sought in several states are those which would 
make the county superintendency, or its equiva- 
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lent, a truly professional office manned by those 
who have both the authority and the ability 
to give real leadership in rural education. When 
changes such as these are prerequisite to any 
material progress, statewide cooperation to se- 
cure the necessary laws may prove considerably 
more fruitful than the best local efforts to im 
prove rural schools within the various districts. 


State Leadership 


Important, too, for the consistent progress of 
rural schools is the assumption of genuine 
leadership by the state departments of public 
instruction and state education associations. In 
a special way rural workers look to state de 
partments for supervision, guidance, and sug- 
gestion. Generally speaking, the authority dele- 
gated to state departments over rural schools 
is broader and more direct than their corre- 
sponding control over urban schools. Further- 
more, in the absence of the same measure of 
local leadership, workers in rural education 
naturally turn more often to state school of- 
ficials for guidance than is generally true of 
city school employees. Hence, state departments 
are peculiarly responsible both for the continua- 
tion of promising trends already under way in 
rural schools and for the stimulation of other 
types of achievement. Thru such devices and 
procedures as the formulation of requirements 
and suggested standards, the distribution of 
helpful materials, leadership in curriculum 
study and revision, extension and improvement 
of rural school supervision, and more frequent 
and direct contact with actual rural school 
programs, state school officials can do much to 
improve the status of rural schools within the 
framework of existing legislation. 

Where basic changes in legislation are essen- 
tial, initiative and full cooperation on the part 
of both the departments of public instruction 
and the state education associations usually are 
essential to satisfactory accomplishment. On 


these state leaders the local communities must 


chiefly rely for the development of and later 


management of timely legislative plans. 


Local Initiative in Improving Rural 
Schools 


Altho the point ot view expressed above is 


unquestionably true, it is a mistake for rural 
leaders to assume that all improvements in rural 
education must wait upon legislative changes 
or upon state department leadership. Within 
the limitations of current regulations and en 
tirely apart from any form of external assist- 
ance each district has its own opportunities and 
its own responsibilities for lifting the standards 
of its rural schools. Until such time as desirable 
effected, for 
effort can be focused on the best possible school 


consolidations can be example, 
programs in existing schools. In the absence 
of statewide curriculum study programs, local 
groups can study their own curriculum prob 
lems. Lacking statewide provisions for school- 
health or library services, cooperative effort 
among adjoining school districts and with non 
school agencies within a given area may result 
in commendable achievements. 

As a means of suggestion and help to rural 
administrators and others in positions of re 
sponsibility for rural schools, a checklist on 
rural education concludes this bulletin. With 
this checklist current practices can be brought 
to mind and evaluated, and the areas noted 
where timely improvement should now be 
sought. Items in the list will be checked “Yes” 
when any practice suggested or one equally 
good is being carried out already. They will 
be checked “No” when any proposal reveals 
an unsatisfactory situation in the school or 
schools under review. Altho the checklist is 
designed especially for rural school adminis- 
trators, it should prove helpful when used 
either by teachers or by laymen in the study and 


discusssion of rural school problems. 





A Checklist on Rural Schools 


—— 





Answer the following questions for the rural school, or schools, in your district: Yes | No 





Organization and Administration 
1. Is the school district large enough for maximum efficiency and economy 


in both fiscal and educational administration? : 
(a) If not, is the district as large as it can be made without the modi- 


a aa RR a 
. Has every school in the district too small for effective work been eliminated 
thru consolidation except for those where consolidation is obviously im- 
possible? 
. Are school opportunities provided for all who should have access to them: 
(a) all children of elementary-school age? 
(b) all children of high-school age? 


(d) children of minority racial and national groups?................ 
(e) out-of-school youth and adults? 
. Is home teaching service, or perhaps a “moving school,” provided for 
isolated or shut-in pupils? 
. Is transportation at public expense provided for all pupils living more than 
a specified distance—e.g., 114 miles—from the school attended? 
. Is transportation provided for all handicapped pupils, regardless of distance? _ 
. Do all conveyances used in pupil transportation meet the generally ap- 
proved standards for health and safety? 


. Is experimentation being carried out with reorganization plans adapted 
to the needs of individual schools—e.g., modified platoon; elimination of 
grade lines; or the rescheduling of school activities? 

. Is the attendance officer primarily a social worker rather than a police 


officer? 


. Do the school funds raised in the district show a genuine effort to support 
the schools according to the taxpaying ability of the people? 

. Is the district taking full advantage of state and federal financial aid by 
qualifying for, and requesting, such aid? 

. Have all possibilities been exhausted for cooperation among neighboring 
districts in purchasing equipment and supplies or effecting similar econ- 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. Whether by law or administrative policy, are rural teachers made to feel 
secure in their positions so long as they render efficient teaching service?. . 
(a) Are teachers regularly selected and appointed well in advance of 


. Are living conditions and working conditions for rural teachers as attractive 
and wholesome as can be arranged? 

. Are teachers encouraged to remain year after year in the same school and 
to become real leaders and builders of the community? 
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A Checklist on Rural Schools (Cont.) 





_—_- 


Answer the following questions for the rural school, or schools, in vour district: 


43. 


44, 


Are teachers encouraged to continue their professional training? 

Is a helpful program of in-service growth for teachers regularly carried out? 

Is full advantage taken of the teacher help which colleges in the area might 
give—cooperative experiments, demonstrations, etc.? 

Are teachers helped and encouraged in developing a local teachers associa 
tion with a vital program? 

Are there supervisory officers from whom every teacher can obtain suf 
ficient help and guidance with general teaching problems? . 

Are supervisors available to give sufficient help with music, art, and other 
subjects requiring special training and special skill 

Is some reasonable amount of musical ability expected of all applicants 
for teaching positions in nondepartmentalized rural schools? 


he Instructional Program 


Does the teaching emphasis fall on living in and improving the rural com 
munity rather than on leaving it at the first opportunity? 

Are teachers making sufficient use of the local environment, local resources, 
and local history? ; 

Is the course of study billets in terms of loc al needs? 

Are teachers now —_—s the curriculum with a view to adapting and 
strengthening it?. Seewlans 

Are experimental courses and projects being carried out and evaluated?. 

Is special effort being made to strengthen the work at some grade lev el or 
in some department or area where it has been especially weak?. . 

Are the schools now cooperating actively in one or more of the normal affairs 
or enterprises of the community?. . . i 

Are pupils taught by means of firsthand experiences, activities, and projects 
whenever Leaner with the minimum use of textbook-recitation pro 
cedures?. 

Is suitab “— opportunity wrovided Sas excursions and other chances to ob 
serve real objects, processes, and relationships? 


Is a genuine and successful attempt being made to correlate the work 
various subjects and departments and to minimize subjectmatter lines? 


Does the daily schedule consist of a few periods for carefully integrated 
activities rather than numerous 5- to 15-minute “‘recitations’’? 

Are frequent and regular contacts with good music and some music in 
struction provided for all rural pupils?. 

Are health instruction and physical education included in the school 
periences of all rural pupils?... 

Does the health program deal primarily with local health prob lems and 
health needs? ee 

Are the health s services of ‘the schools weed as vital experiences in health 
education? ve ; 

Is safety instruction given to all pupils- instruction dealing primarily with 
local school and community hazards? ae 

Are pupils being taught to conserve nz cai resources, particalesty the re 
sources of the local community and region?. 


45. Is maximum use being made of visual aids—maps, pictures, and specimens 


as well as slides and motion pictures? 
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A Checklist on Rural Schools (Cont.) 





Answer the following questions for the rural school, or schools, in your district: 





46. Is active use being made of the phonograph i in rural classrooms? 


47. 
48. hes new courses organized and ied as soon as the need for such courses 
1S s discovered—e.g., courses in vocational agriculture, home economics, 


49. Can any pupil pursue in courses arranged for and supervised 
by the school when such courses are not offered locally? 


50. Is provision made for individual help and remedial work for those who 


” 


51. Is every teacher a “guidance worker,” interested in and capable of giving 
help to pupils with their personal and educational problems?.. 


52. Do teachers make good use of objective tests in evaluating pupil ac Manis re- 


53. Are pupils interested primarily in what they have learned rather than in 
the marks they have received? 


Special Services for Pupils 

54. Are doctors and nurses available for the adequate health inspection and 
health care of all rural pupils? 

55. Are the general health examinations as thoro and as frequent as seems 
feasible and desirable? 


57. 
58. ! 


59. Are special tests given to discover vision, hearing, and speech defects?... . 


60. Have all possibilities been exhausted for helpful cooperation between the 
schools and local health workers—private practitioners as well as public 


Housing and Equipment 
63. Has every obsolete, unsafe, and unhealthful building been replaced or its 


64. Have all urgently needed alterations and remodelings been carried out?.... 

65. Has everything possible been done by way of needed repair and redecora- 
tion of buildings? 

66. Is full advantage being taken of state and federal aid in the construction 
and repair of school buildings? Ot ys 6 RN ea) 


Yes 


67. Is the help of the state department sought in planning school buildings?... — 
68. Is use generally made of building materials RR 


69. 
70. Are equipment and supplies provided in sufficient quantity for all the pupils? 
71. In selecting materials and supplies is their educational value the first con- 
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A Checklist on Rural Schools (Cont.) 








qo 


Does the library in every rural school meet at least the n 


wer the following questions for the rural school, or school 


1% 


our district: 











Ye 








suggested by the state department of public instructior 


Does some good type of circulating library bring each rural 
of books in addition to its own? 


reference materials? 


Are the schools getting as much material 


and help as p 


county, or local libraries? 


\re suitable visual and auditory aids 
the rural schools, preferably thru a centralized agency « 


F aoit ee peel, 5. . ° 
Extracurriculum Programs 


78. Do all pupils have maximum opportunity to participate 
of pupil self-government? 


79. Is each school sponsoring a reasonable number of successful 


\ 


8] 


x 


XY. 


YW), 


91, 


g) 


93, 


Public Relations 


SO. 


clubs?.. 


). Have at least a few clubs for older pupils been opened a 


school youth in the community? 


. Are the schools cooperating with established agencies 


Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy and Girl Scouts, ete.? 


as the preparation of a school paper? 


festivals, joint programs, and contests? 


munity center? 


room work?. 


school ? : 


public?. . 


ment exercises and other special school programs? 


the school program?. . 


obtained and made 


] 
| 


n 


1imum standard 


$+. Is every school provided with suitable maps, dictionaries, ani 


"5. Is every school equipped with some type of musical instrum: 


- 
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ible 
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a supply 


her standard 
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from state, 


1] 


ulable to all 


effective plan 


special interest 


sO to the out of. 


the 


Do teachers systematically visit the homes of all their pupils? 
Is American Education Week observed so as to interpret the schools to the 


4-H Club, 


2. Does the extracurriculum program include developmental projects such 
3. Are the schools cooperating, neither too little nor too much, in interschool 
. Does the extracurriculum program help to make the school a genuine com 


. Do the extracurriculum activities contribute directly and helpfully to class 


Is there an active and constructive parent-teacher association in each rural 


Are school aims and activities explained and demonstrated thru commence 
Are the resources of the local press and radio used effectively in interpreting 


Are fraternal organizations, service clubs, and other local organizations 


encouraged to devote their energies and funds to worthy school projects 
such as obtaining health, guidance, or library services? 


developing school policies and planning school activities! 


Is each school a genuine cultural and soci 
fee 


Are frequent invitations and opportunities given to the public to share in 


al center for the community which 
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URAL PEOPLE are organizing their efforts toward the re- 

construction of their institutions. They will advance 
the cause of rural education if they will concentrate their 
efforts on (1) the development of larger administrative and 
attendance units, (2) securing more adequate financing for 
the rural schools thru state and federal aid, (3) employing 
better educated and better paid teachers, and (4) securing 


improved library and recreational services. As these ob- 


jectives are achieved, rural life will have a sound educational 


basis on which to build for the future.—Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Educational Policies for Rural America, 1939, 


p. 18. 








